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The Philosophy of Government 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio From 
Camp David. October 21, 1972 


Good afternoon. 


In election campaigns, it is customary to talk only 
about programs and differences of opinion on current 
issues. But even more important than what a man advo- 
cates is what he believes, because what he believes will 
determine how he will act when issues arise in the future 
which are not currently before the Nation. 

That is why I want to talk today about my philosophy 
of government, so that the American people will know 
the principles which will guide me in making decisions 
over the next 4 years. 

The central question, which goes to the heart of Amer- 
ican government and is sure to affect every person in this 
land, is this: 

Do we want to turn more power over to bureaucrats in 
Washington in the hope that they will do what is best for 
all the people? Or do we want to return more power to 
the people and to their State and local governments, so 
that people can decide what is best for themselves? 

Now, people of good conscience differ on this issue. Cer- 
tainly in the past generation there were cases in which 
power concentrated in Washington did much to help our 
people live in greater fairness and security and to enable 
our Nation to speak and act strongly in world affairs. 

When the will of the people is best expressed by the Na- 
tion acting as one people, I strongly support the use of 
effective Federal action. But the concentration of power 
can get to be a dangerous habit. Government officials who 
get power over others tend to want to keep it. And the 
more power they get, the more they want. 

We all remember the waste and the resentment of the 
sixties, the growing alienation of people who felt that they 
no longer counted, the feeling of frustration in dealing 
with a faceless machine called the Federal bureaucracy. 

In a family, when a father tells the rest of the family 
what to do, that’s called paternalism. In a business, when 
an employer tells workers he knows what is best for their 
future, that is called paternalism. And in government, 
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when a central authority in Washington tells people across 
the country how they should conduct their lives, that, too, 
is paternalism. 

In each of those cases, the motive of the man in charge 
may be to do what he sincerely thinks is best for the people 
under his control. But the trouble is this: Most Americans 
don’t like to be under anybody’s control, no matter how 
benevolent that control may be. It is one thing to be well 
taken care of, but for those able to take care of them- 
selves, it is far more important to be free. 

At the root of all of our rights is an idea of justice and 
genius, the idea that government derives its power from 
the “consent of the governed.” 

Of course, every politician since Jefferson’s time pays 
lip service to the consent of the governed, along with 
“majority rule” and “the will of the people.” 

But the truth is that a great many people in politics and 
elsewhere believe that the people just do not know what’s 
good for them. Putting it bluntly, they have more faith in 
government than they have in people. They believe that 
the only way to achieve what they consider social justice is 
to place power in the hands of a strong central government 
which will do what they think has to be done, no matter 
what the majority thinks. 

To them, the will of the people is the “prejudice of the 
masses.” They deride anyone who wants to respond to 
that will of the people as “pandering to the crowd.” A 
decent respect for the practice of majority rule is auto- 
matically denounced as “political expediency.” I totally 
reject this philosophy. 

When a man sees more and more of the money he earns 
taken away by government taxation, and objects to that, 
I don’t think it is right to charge him with selfishness, with 
not caring about the poor and the dependent. 

When a mother sees her child taken away from a neigh- 
borhood school and transported miles away, and she ob- 
jects to that, I don’t think it is right to charge her with 
bigotry. 

When young people apply for jobs—in politics or in 
industry—and find the door closed because they don’t fit 
into some numerical quota, despite their ability, and they 
object, I do not think it is right to condemn those young 
people as insensitive or racist. 

Of course, some people oppose income redistribution 
and busing for the wrong reasons. But they are by no 
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means the majority of Americans, who oppose them for 
the right reasons. 

It is time that good, decent people stopped letting them- 
selves be bulldozed by anybody who presumes to be the 
self-righteous moral judge of our society. 

There is no reason to feel guilty about wanting to enjoy 
what you get and get what you earn, about wanting your 
children in good schools close to home, or about wanting 
to be judged fairly on your ability. Those are not values to 
be ashamed of ; those are values to be proud of. Those are 
values that I shall always stand up for when they come 
under attack. 

We will change America for the better by attacking our 
real problems, and not by attacking our basic values. We 
will improve the quality of our public dialogue by re- 
specting, not impugning, the motives of the people that 
the winning candidate will ultimately represent. 

The rights of each minority must be vigorously de- 
fended—and each minority must be protected in the op- 
portunity to have its opinion become accepted as the ma- 
jority view. 

But on these basic concerns, the majority view must pre- 
vail, and leadership in a democracy is required to re- 
spond to that view. That is what “majority rule” and “the 
consent of the governed” really means—and we would all 
do well to take these ideas seriously. 

We have achieved a high level of leadership throughout 
our history because we have put aside the notion of a 
“leadership class.” The advantage of a superior education 
should result in a deep respect for—and never contempt 
for—the value judgments of the average person. 

Does this mean that a President should read all the pub- 
lic opinion polls before he acts, and then follow the opin- 
ion of the majority down the line? Of course not. 

A leader must be willing to take unpopular stands when 
they are necessary. But a leader who insists on imposing 
on the people his own ideas of how they should live their 
lives—when those ideas go directly contrary to the values 
of the people themselves—does not understand the role of 
a leader in a democracy. And when he does find it neces- 
sary to take an unpopular stand, he has an obligation to 
explain it to the people, solicit their support, and win 
their approval. 

Let me cite an example: In every Presidency there are 
moments when success or failure seems to hang in the 
balance, when an expression of confidence by the Ameri- 
can people is vitally important. 

One of those moments came toward the end of my 
first year in office. I had declared that we were going to 
end our involvement in the war in Vietnam with honor. 
Thad made it plain that we fully understood the differ- 
ence between settlement and surrender. As you may recall, 
the organized wrath of thousands of vocal demonstrators 
who opposed that policy descended on Washington. Com- 
mentators and columnists wondered whether we would 
witness what they referred to as “the breaking of the 


President.” 


On November 3, 1969, I came before my fellow Amer- 
icans on radio and television to review our responsibilities 
and to summon up the strength of our national character. 

The great silent majority of Americans—good people 
with good judgment who stand ready to do what they be- 
lieve to be right—immediately responded. The response 
was powerful, nonpartisan, and unmistakable. The ma- 
jority gave its consent, and the expressed will of the people 
made it possible for the Government to govern 
successfully. 

I have seen the will of the majority in action, responding 
to a call to responsibility, to honor, and to sacrifice. That 
is why I cannot ally myself with those who habitually 
scorn the will of the majority, who treat a mature people 
as children to be ordered about, who treat the popular 
will as something only to be courted at election time and 
forgotten between elections. 

That is also why I speak with pride of the “new 
majority” that is forming not around a man or a party, 
but around a set of principles that is deep in the American 
spirit. 

The new American majority believes that each person 
should have more of a say in how he lives his own life, 
how he spends his paycheck, how he brings up his 
children. 

The new American majority believes in taking better 
care of those who truly cannot care for themselves, so that 
they can lead lives of dignity and self-respect. 

The new American majority believes in taking what- 
ever action is needed to hold down the cost of living so 
that everyone’s standard of living can go up. 

And the new American majority believes in a national 
defense second to none, so that America can help bring 
about a generation of peace. 

These are not the beliefs of selfish people. On the 
contrary, they are the beliefs of a generous and self- 
reliant people, a people of intellect and character, whose 
values deserve respect in every segment of our population. 

A few weeks ago, one of the Nation’s most perceptive 
journalists asked me what I thought it would be like to 
be a second-term President—free to govern with no 
thought of another election. Actually, he was asking one 
of the deepest questions of all: Would I do what I thought 
was best for the people, or would I do what the people 
thought was best for themselves? 

Fortunately, what the new majority wants for America 
and what I want for this Nation basically are the same. 

But a profound question deserves a thoughtful answer. 

In the years to come, if I am returned to office, I shall 
not hesitate to take the action I think necessary to protect 
and defend this Nation’s best interests, whether or not 
those actions meet with wide popular approval. I will 
not begin at this stage of my life to shy away from making 
hard decisions which I believe are right. 

At the same time, you can be certain of this: On mat- 
ters affecting basic human values—on the way Americans 
live their lives and bring up their children—I am going 
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to respect and reflect the opinion of the people them- 
selves. That is what democracy is all about. 

In the next 4 years, as in the past 4, I will continue to 
direct the flow of power away from Washington and back 
to the people. In meeting our material needs, we must 
never overlook every American’s spiritual need for per- 
sonal freedom. When freedom is taken away from the 
individual, in the name of the people, the people lose 
their freedom. 

This is the land of opportunity, not the land of quotas 
and restrictions. 

This is the land that holds all men to be created equal, 
not the land that demands that all citizens become the 
same. 

Above all, this is the land where an alien paternalism 
has no place at all—because we deeply believe in a system 
that derives its power from the consent of the governed. 

All of my life I have had faith in the ultimate wisdom 
of the people, and in the values of fairness and respect 
and compassion that spring from within the American 
spirit. As President, I shall never break that faith. 

Thank you, and good afternoon. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:07 p.m. at Camp David, Md. 
The address was broadcast live on nationwide radio. Time for the 


broadcast was purchased by the Committee for the Re-election of 
the President. 


Motor Vehicle Information and 
Cost Savings Act 


Statement by the President on Signing the Bill Into Law. 
October 21, 1972 


It gives me great pleasure to have signed into law S. 
976, the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings 
Act. This legislation represents another significant victory 
for the American consumer, this time in the effort to roll 
back the soaring costs of automobile repair. 

It is estimated that last year Americans spent some 
$25-$30 billion for automobile maintenance and dam- 
age repairs. While most of this work was necessary and 
legitimate, it is undeniably true that some of it was im- 
proper or unnecessary. 

To help end this injustice, to promote competition be- 
tween automobile manufacturers in designing safe and 
damage-resistant cars, and to help reduce personal in- 
juries, this Administration proposed a Federal program 
to provide consumers with accurate information about 
the comparative safety and damageability of passenger 
cars. It is my belief that in a free marketplace, a well- 
informed consumer is the best insurance we have of ob- 
taining quality merchandise. 

I am particularly gratified that this act adopts this 
philosophy. Under title II of the act, the Secretary of 


Transportation is directed to conduct a study of the dam- 
age susceptibility, crashworthiness, and ease of diagnosis 
and repair among the various car makes and models. The 
Secretary shall develop procedures whereby auto dealers 
shall distribute information from this study to prospective 
purchasers so that they will have a better understanding 
of the differences between various models. 

The act also authorizes the Secretary of Transportation 
to establish cost-effective bumper performance standards 
for new cars manufactured in, or imported into, the 
United States. Since effective bumpers are a key to pre- 
venting most automobile damage caused by low-speed 
collisions, these standards should help to insure substan- 
tial resistance to collision damage and significant reduc- 
tion in repair cost without compromising driver safety. 

An additional consumer cost-saving provision author- 
izes the Secretary of Transportation to assist the States 
in developing demonstration projects to explore and de- 
velop improved methods of diagnosing both mechanical 
problems and collision damage. 

Finally, the act establishes a national prohibition 
against tampering with motor vehicle odometers. This 
unscrupulous practice which has been used by interstate 
traffickers in used vehicles to cheat consumers out of mil- 
lions of dollars will now be brought under the authority 
of a single, comprehensive Federal law that will supple- 
ment existing State laws. 

This act is an important and overdue initiative to aid 
the American consumer in the fight against the high cost 
of automobile repairs—and against faulty or unnecessary 
repairs. It reflects this Administration’s commitment that 
our free market system shall work for the benefit of the 
American consumer, and I am pleased to sign it into 
law. 


NoTE: As enacted, the bill (S. 976) is Public Law 92-513, approved 
October 20, 1972. 


District of Columbia Legislation 


Statement by the President on Signing Into Law Six 
Bills Affecting the National Capital Region. 
October 21, 1972 


In the first days after I became a resident of Washington 
again in January 1969, I stated my conviction that for 
the Federal Government “responsibility begins at home.” 
Accordingly, I pledged an effort in partnership with the 
Congress and the local community to make the Capital a 
city once again “cherished by every American as part of 
his heritage and cherished by those who live here as a place 
of beauty, neighborliness, and decency.” 

With this commitment in mind, it is most gratifying to 
me to be able to sign into law six pieces of legislation which 
will contribute, each in its way, to making the National 
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Capital region a better place to live and work and visit. 

I am especially pleased to approve the National Capital 
Area Transit Act of 1972. Nothing is more essential in 
making a city livable than a regional transportation system 
which enables people to move easily among their homes, 
their places of employment, their leisure time pursuits and 
tourist attractions. During the last 4 years, Washington has 
taken long strides toward the development of such a sys- 
tem. Construction of METRO rapid rail transit system is 
progressing well, as is the improvement of the regional 
highway system. The transit act signed today is a necessary 
complement to these steps. It opens the way for acquisition 
of the area’s four major bus companies by the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit Authority, and thus for 
the efficient coordination of bus and subway services when 
METRO begins operation in 1974. 

I also join with the local community in welcoming the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Memorial Bicentennial Civic Cen- 
ter Act. This new center and the activities it will host can 
serve as a Catalyst for the revitalization of the downtown 
heart of the National Capital region. Thanks to the 
prompt action of the Congress on this bill, it should be pos- 
sible to have the center open and operating by the 1976 
Bicentennial year—a fitting memorial to the late President 
Eisenhower. 

Another important measure which I have long sup- 
ported and will happily sign is the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation Act of 1972. This legislation 
will be of great assistance in the planning and develop- 
ment of the avenue, blending governmental and private 
uses to create an impressive and active main street for the 
Federal City. 

While the civic center and Pennsylvania Avenue bills 
contain provisions which raise constitutional issues, I be- 
lieve that those issues can be worked out satisfactorily with 
the Congress as we proceed to implement this legislation. 

The three other measures which I have signed today are 
also important to the citizens of Washington. Under the 
District of Columbia Implied Consent Act, the city obtains 
a long-needed mechanism, already held by every other 
jurisdiction in the Nation, for dealing more effectively 
with the serious public safety hazards caused by drinking 
Grivers. The District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
amendments of 1972 recognizes the need of adequately 
compensating public servants for the demanding and 
important work they do. The equal rights for blind and 
physically disabled act raises the standard of justice and 
opportunity for handicapped persons in the District of 
Columbia. 

Sometimes it is difficult to know at close range whether 
the city’s tribulations with excavated streets, barricaded 
construction sites, community disputes, and the like in- 
dicate progress or merely confusion. But a major legisla- 
tive achievement like that represented by these six bills 
offers heartening proof that the system does work and that 
a better day is coming for all the people of the National 
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Capital region. I commend the bipartisan effort in the 
Congress, and the constructive cooperation of Federal and 
local officials and concerned citizens, which made this pos- 
sible and which points to more progress in the future. 


NOTE: Five of the six bills were approved by the President on Octo- 
ber 21, 1972, as follows: 


S. 4062, National Capital Area Transit Act of 1972—Public Law 
92-517 


S. 3943, Dwight D. Eisenhower Memorial Bicentennial Civic Center 
Act—Public Law 92-520 


S. 4059, District of Columbia Implied Consent Act—-Public Law 
92-519 


H.R. 15965, concerning District of Columbia teachers’ salaries and 
retirement benefits—Public Law 92-518 

H.R. 11032, concerning equal rights for the blind and physically 
disabled in the District of Columbia—Public Law 92-515 


The sixth bill to which the statement refers is: 


H.R. 10751, Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation Act 
of 1972 


National Environmental Data System 
and Environmental Centers Act of 1972 


The President’s Memorandum of Disapproval. 
October 21, 1972 


I am withholding my approval from H.R. 56. 

My objections to this bill are centered upon two of its 
titles which would establish a National Environmental 
Data System and create environmental centers in each 
State. While both of these titles sound desirable in theory, 
they would in reality lead to the duplication of informa- 
tion or would produce results unrelated to real needs and 
wasteful of talent, resources, and the taxpayers’ money. 

A third portion of H.R. 56 would direct the Federal 
Government to purchase the Klamath Indian Forest lands 
in Oregon. After studying this proposal carefully, I believe 
this purchase would be sound public policy, and if the 
next Congress provides the necessary funds, I shall happily 
approve the acquisition of these unique lands. 

In the form now before me, Title I of this legislation 
calls for the establishment of an independent, centralized 
environmental data system for the acquisition, storage 
and dissemination of information relating to the environ- 
ment. Data for the system would come from governmental, 
international and private sources. A Director, who would 
be under the guidance of the Council on Environmental 
Quality, would determine what data would actually be 
placed in the system and who would have access to the 
data. 

I believe there are serious drawbacks to such a data sys- 
tem which would outweigh potential benefits. The collec- 
tion of data and statistics on the supposition that some day 
they may be useful is in itself a highly dubious exercise. 
Data, taken out of the context of the questions they were 
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specifically designed to answer, can even contribute to con- 
fusion or be misleading. 

With this in mind, I believe the centralized collection 
of environmental data should be related to specific policies 
and programs. H.R. 56 fails to provide such a relationship 
and the question of whether this basic deficiency can be 
overcome, and a useful centralized system designed, is now 
under study by the Administration. In the meantime, the 
Environmental Protection Agency and other agencies have 
consistently worked to strengthen the acquisition and ex- 
change of such data and this effort will continue. 

Title II of this legislation authorizes the establishment 
of environmental centers in every State to conduct re- 
search in pollution, natural resource management, and 
other local, State or regional problems. The centers would 
also train environmental professionals and carry out a 
comprehensive education program. 

Research is a vital part of our effort to come to grips 
with the environmental problems we face. This Adminis- 
tration is currently spending literally hundreds of millions 
of dollars through directed research efforts sponsored by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, the Department of 
the Interior, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare—to name 
but a few. We will continue these programs and institute 
others where they are needed. 

Academic talent and resources have a vital role to play 
in the-success of our environmental research programs. 
As members of the academic community know, grants for 
research are awarded on the basis of not only the merits of 
the project, but also the capabilities of the institution to 
carry out its responsibilities. By creating research centers 
on a rigid State-by-State basis, and requiring that each be 
funded, the Congress is asking us to throw away our priori- 
ties and to fund programs regardless of their merits and 
in spite of the limited capabilities of some institutions. 
Equally important, this approach also ignores the com- 
petence and available capacity of already existing institu- 
tions and laboratories to carry out this vital research. 

Further, I share the view of the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency that environmental 
problems are essentially national in scope, and that most 
problems, even though they may appear to be local in na- 
ture, really affect many other States and localities as well. 
To the extent there may be local problems, our present 
project-by-project approach in research can be used to 
marshal the best scientific talents, wherever they are lo- 
cated, to deal with such problems. Thus, there is clearly 
no justification for establishing up to 51 new environmen- 

tal centers specifically charged with investigation of State 
and local environmental problems. 

Titles III and IV of the bill direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase a tract of 113,000 acres in the 
Klamath Indian Forest in Oregon. I believe that acquisi- 
tion of this forest area would mark a significant and worth- 


while addition to our National Forest System while, at the 
same time, assuring full environmental protection to this 
scenic part of Oregon. 
RicHarp Nixon 
The White House, 
October 21, 1972. 


Federal Environmental Pesticide 
Control Act of 1972 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill Into 
Law. October 21,1972 


While pesticides have been regulated by Federal law 
since 1910, it was not until after World War II that they 
began to be used in large volumes for a great variety of 
purposes. Since that time, the use of pesticides has become 
one of the major reasons for the tremendous growth of 
American agriculture, helping our farmers to provide suf- 
ficient food and fiber for this Nation and for much of the 
world. 

But even though pesticides have greatly aided our agri- 
cultural productivity, they can also present serious prob- 
lems. For if they are not used properly and prudently, 
they can be damaging to the natural environment and 
harmful to human beings. 

As part of my environmental message of February 1971, 
I proposed that the Congress—for the first time—give the 
Federal Government authority to regulate effectively the 
use of all pesticides in the United States. I am pleased that 
this recommendation has received the diligent, conscien- 
tious consideration of the Congress and especially of the 
House and Senate Agriculture Committees and the Senate 
Commerce Committee. The legislation which has emerged 
after this consideration is as strong and workable as my 
original proposal. I take great pleasure in signing it into 
law today. 

The act I sign today represents the most significant 
legislation in this field since the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide and Rodenticide Act was passed in 1947. That 
law required the registration of pesticides but it did not 
address the problem of misusing properly registered pesti- 
cides and it did not control pesticides which moved solely 
in intrastate commerce. The new law remedies these 
defects. It prohibits the use of any pesticide inconsistent 
with its labeling, it extends Federal regulation to all 
pesticides including those distributed or used within a 
single State, and it takes a number of additional important 
steps to improve and strengthen the regulatory process. 

Asa result of this new law, the Federal Government, for 
the first time, will be able to exercise adequate control 
over the use of pesticides. We will now be able to ensure 
that we can continue to reap the benefits which these 
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substances can contribute to the well-being of America, in 
terms of maximized agricultural production, without risk- 
ing unwanted hazards to our environment and our health. 


note: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 10729) is Public Law 92-516, 
approved October 21, 1972. 


The American Veteran 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio From 
Camp David. October 22, 1972 


Good morning, my fellow Americans. 

Veterans Day this year takes on an added meaning as 
American troops return from another distant conflict, be- 
cause of the progress we have made this past year toward 
our goal of a full generation of peace. 

No group has sacrificed more for this goal than the men 
and women who have proudly worn the American uni- 
form. In serving their country, they have sought not glory 
for themselves, but peace, honor, and freedom for us all. 
Today, I ask all of my fellow citizens to join with me in 
honoring them. 

The American veteran has expressed in his service much 
of what is finest in our Nation. Courage, selflessness, dis- 
cipline, and devotion—these are qualities we will need as 
much to build a future at peace as we have needed in the 
past in time of war. 

At a time when a small minority has tried to glorify 
the few who have refused to serve, it is more important 
than ever that we honor the millions who have loyally 
stood by their country when the challenge to freedom 
called for service. 

Speaking for the American people, I say today that 
the vast majority of us have never been prouder of our 
country’s nearly 29 million living veterans, whatever their 
service, whether they are the survivors of World War 
I or the young Americans who have served in Vietnam. 
To all of them I say that our respect has never been 
stronger, nor our gratitude greater, than on this Veterans 
Day, 1972. 

As President I have done everything I can to see to 
it that this gratitude and respect is reflected by the Gov- 
ernment’s treatment of American veterans, Dollars, health 
care, educational opportunities can never fully repay the 
sacrifices our veterans have made, but they can at least 
serve as a beginning. 

I am happy to be able to report that America is doing 
more for its veterans today than ever before. Since 
January 1969: 

—We have raised veterans average compensation 
benefits by over 20 percent and pensions by 16 percent. 

—We have increased the individual veteran’s educa- 
tion and training benefits by 34 percent. And when I sign 
into law the new GI bill benefits just enacted by the Con- 


gress, they will have risen by nearly 70 percent, and our 
total outlays for veterans education and training benefits 
will have quadrupled. 

—We have brought hospital and extended care treat- 
ment to over 80,000 more veterans than ever before; VA 
clinic-outpatient treatments have increased by 4 million. 

—We have doubled the number of GI bill trainees, 
from 900,000 in 1969 to over 2 million expected by 
1973. 

—wWe have increased the number of guaranteed hous- 
ing loans to veterans by 64 percent over the 1969 level. 

Each of these achievements is important; each has 
brought a better life and a more promising future for 
millions of American veterans and their families. 

But as we approach the end of our long and difficult 
military involvement in Vietnam, we have also had to 
recognize the need for special measures to meet special 
problems, and one of these is the problem of drug abuse. 
It is a social problem, not a military problem, but it has 
made itself felt in our Armed Forces just as it has in our 
civilian society. 

To meet it, we have mounted an unprecedented new 
effort to treat those veterans who have drug problems. 
In 1971, we increased the number of specialized Veterans 
Administration treatment centers for drug abuse sixfold. 
This year another 12 centers have been opened, and many 
existing facilities have been expanded. 

More importantly, we have launched a massive educa- 
tional and training effort to prevent drug abuse before 
the damage is done. It is helping the Armed Forces 
combat successfully a problem not of their own making. 
Just as we are determined to stamp out drug abuse in 
civilian society, we are also pledged to provide whatever 
is needed to stamp it out in our Armed Forces. 

But in facing the drug problem, we must do so with 
perspective. We must never lose sight of the fact that the 
vast majority of Vietnam veterans have come out of this 
war with a clean slate and a record of honor. 

As a private citizen and as President, I have been to 
Vietnam seven times. 

I have been to Danang with the Marines; I have been 
up in the Highlands with the Army; I have seen the Navy 
and the Air Force playing their part in the war effort. 

And I can tell you from personal observation that we 
can all be proud of those Americans who have served in 
Vietnam. 

I have seen young officers and enlisted men who have 
contributed hundreds of thousands of dollars out of their 
own pockets to build schools and community centers, 
roads, orphanages for the people of South Vietnam. 

I have seen them spend hours of their free time teaching 
and helping the people of Vietnam, and particularly the 
children of Vietnam. 

It is fitting that at this time we honor the 6 million 
young men and women who stood by the flag and served 
their country during the period of the Vietnam war. 
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They deserve the opportunities which we are provid- 
ing, but, even more, they deserve the respect which only 
you can give. 

They deserve it because they have earned it. 

And they stand today just as tall as their fathers who 
fought at Normandy, Iwo Jima, and Inchon. 

To them, and to their parents, wives, and loved ones, I 
promise that as long as I am President, America will not 
turn her back on those who served. We are not going to 
make a mockery of their sacrifice by surrending to the 
enemy or by offering amnesty to draft dodgers and 
deserters. The two and a half million who chose to serve 
America in Vietnam have paid a price for their choice. 
The few hundred who chose to desert America must pay 
a price for their choice. 

There is something else that we owe to the veterans 
of Vietnam. With America’s combat role ending, with the 
reductions we have been able to make in our armed forces 
elsewhere, thousands of young veterans are coming home 
to begin civilian life again. 

These young men deserve not only a welcome, they 
deserve a job. I am glad to be able to report that as the 
economy continues to expand, the job picture for Ameri- 
can veterans is also improving. And part of the reason is 
the concentrated special effort being made by the Federal 
Government. 

On June 11, 1971, I announced the Jobs for Veterans 
program, with a target of providing 1 million Vietnam- 
era veterans with jobs and training placements by June 
30, 1972. We have not only met that goal; we have sur- 
passed it. We were able to place 1.3 million veterans by 
the June 30th target date, and we are now working to 
provide jobs and training placements for another 1.3 mil- 
lion by next June for a 2-year total of 2.6 million. 

In this connection, I would like to point out that hiring 
veterans is one of the best investments an employer can 
make. Veterans have proved their ability to work and to 
work hard. They know the importance of discipline. Their 
experience in the service has taught them the meaning of 
responsibility. Hiring veterans isn’t just patriotic—it makes 
plain good business sense. 

So I am confident that, with the wholehearted support 
of the private sector and of individual citizens, we can 
achieve our goal of jobs for veterans. 

Most of the challenges that we face as a nation are big- 
ger than party politics. 

No challenge is greater than that of keeping the peace 
in a dangerous world, in which nations have conflicting 
interests. 

During the past 4 years, we have begun moving out of 
an era of great peril and entering an era of great promise. 
But if we are to continue to make progress for peace, we 
must keep America strong. 

We must keep America strong, not out of some mis- 
guided pride or national vanity, but because, in the whole 
free world today, no other nation can take America’s 


place. 


That is why one of the things I have worked hardest for 
as President has been to keep America strong. 

There is no such thing as a retreat to peace. There is 
no such thing as peace without order. And if America 
were suddenly to slash away her defensive strength and 
abdicate her responsibilities as the major power of the 
free world, we would be retreating. 

We would be leaving behind us a global vacuum that 
could only be filled with chaos and turmoil—a vacuum 
in which peace and order could not survive. 

Some of the voices we hear today calling for a weak 
America, for an isolationist America, are little more than 
echoes of past blunders. The same misguided thinking 
they espouse today led an unprepared America into two 
World Wars in this century because it encouraged others 
to believe that their aggressions would go unpunished. 

Today America is strong. Today America is prepared. 
And because we are strong and prepared, we have been 
able to make dramatic progress toward arms reductions; 
toward better relations with the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China; toward the first full genera- 
tion of peace our country will have known in this century. 

That is something we all should think about on the 
veterans’ day, as we honor the Americans who have given 
so much in past wars. We can all be encouraged—both 
those who have already served to keep America free, and 
their children and younger brothers and sisters who, for 
the first time, have a realistic hope for a future in which 
all of our people can enjoy both peace and freedom. 

Peace is not built by the weak of heart or by the weak 
of spirit. It is built by nations that have character, cour- 
age, and the strength to make their good intentions 
credible to others. 

That is the kind of country America must remain. I 
promise that I will work to keep America that kind of 
country. 

I can think of no better occasion than Veterans Day 
to renew this pledge to the American people. 

Thank you, and good morning. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:36 a.m. at Camp David, Md. 
The address was broadcast live on nationwide radio. Time for the 


broadcast was purchased by the Committee for the Re-election of 
the President. 


Veterans Day, 1972 


The President’s Message Recorded for Use at 
Veterans Day Ceremonies. October 23, 1972 


As American troops return home with honor from an- 
other distant conflict, the hope is strong for a full gen- 
eration of peace. No group has sacrificed more to achieve 
this goal than the men and women who have proudly 
worn the American uniform. 

In serving God and country, they have sought not 
glory for themselves, but peace and freedom for us all. 
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They have expressed in their service much of what is 
finest in our Nation. Courage, selflessness, discipline, 
and devotion—these are qualities we will need as much 
to build a future of peace as we have needed them in the 
past in time of war. 

Each year we set aside a special day to salute our 
yveterans—to pay our tribute to the millions of quiet, 
undemanding heroes who have served so that other 
generations might be spared war’s anguish and destruc- 
tion. At a time when a small minority has tried to make 
heroes of the few who have refused to serve, it is more 
important than ever that we honor the example of the 
millions of men and women who have loyally stood by 
their country. 

Speaking for the American people, I say today that 
the vast majority of us have never been prouder of our 
country’s nearly 29 million veterans, whether they are 
the survivors of World War I or the outstanding young 
men who have served in Vietnam. To all of them I say 
that our respect has never been stronger, nor our gratitude 
greater, than on this Veterans Day, 1972. 
noTE: The message was played at ceremonies marking the observ- 


ance of Veterans Day at Arlington National Cemetery. It was not 
issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Federal Spending 


Statement by the President in Connection With His 
Visit to White Plains, N.Y. October 23, 1972 


The abject failure of the 92d Congress to hold to a 
responsible level of spending casts a long shadow over the 
glow of a resurging American economy. 

Our economy is expanding at a very healthy rate, and 
it now looks as if our projection of a 6 percent production 
gain this year will be surpassed. 

We have also cut the rate of inflation in half. Here in 
the New York area, the 1970 inflation increase of 7.4 
percent per annum has been trimmed to 4.4 percent. The 
tate is still too high, but we are making progress here as 
well as other regions of the country. 

We are also creating more new jobs than at any time 
in more than 16 years. Because so many people are enter- 
ing the labor market, unemployment is not going down 
as fast as we would like, but we are confident that it can 
be brought down to a decent level. Here in the New York 
area, I am pleased to note, the unemployment rate is al- 
ready below the national average. 

In short, we are on the road to a new prosperity with- 
out war and without inflation—something this country 
has not enjoyed for more than 15 years. 

All of this clear pocketbook progress is threatened, how- 
ever, by the recent Congressional spending spree in which 
the Federal budget was ballooned dangerously by big 
spenders oblivious to higher prices and higher taxes. 


Today I have some news for the big spenders, bad news 
for them but good news for the taxpayers and consumers. 

I am going to use every weapon at my command to 
hold spending in this fiscal year as close as possible to $250 
billion—so that we will not have a new wave of crippling 
inflation and there will be no need for higher taxes. 

Back on my desk in Washington, there are more than 
100 pieces of public legislation which the Congress 
jammed through at the same time it was rejecting my 
spending ceiling. While at Camp David this past week- 
end, I studied all of these bills carefully. I found that 
many of them will serve the public interest, but I am also 
persuaded that some of them call for spending far in ex- 
cess of what we can afford. These budget-breakers could 
only be financed by higher prices or by higher taxes, or 
both. 

In the name of the taxpayers and the consumers of 
America, I say the time has come to stand up to the big 
spenders. During the coming week there will be a num- 
ber of vetoes. If there are big spending bills which I must 
sign for policy reasons, I also promise to exercise my full 
legal powers to hold down these appropriations, or reduce 
others to make room for the new programs. 

By themselves, many of these legislative measures are 
attractive. But we must seek a reasonable balance between 
dreams and reality. And in striking that balance, there is 
no higher priority with me than protecting our people 
against higher prices and higher taxes. 

As I pointed out in my national radio speech of Oc- 
tober 7, the Congress looks at these programs one at a 
time. It does not have any means of calculating their over- 
all impact on the pocketbooks of our people. 

As President, however, I must continually look at the 
total impact of Congressional action. And the total impact 
of the 92d Congress, if left to stand, would be higher 
prices or higher taxes, or both. 

Revenue sharing, which I launched at a bill signing 
ceremony at Independence Hall in Philadelphia last Fri- 
day, soon will be putting money into States and local 
communities, so that the burden of property, sales, or in- 
come taxes can be relieved—or needed new schools, hos- 
pitals, recreation and transportation facilities can be built 
without additional local taxation—or additional police, 
drug control, or job training programs can be started 
without raising local taxes. 

If there were no revenue sharing, New York City would 
have to increase its sales taxes from their present level of 
3 percent to 4.3 percent in order to raise the same amount 
of revenue. 

But, on the other hand, the excessive deficit spending 
by the Congress at the Federal level would push prices up 
or require new Federal taxes. Either way, it would cancel 
the progress that revenue sharing was providing. 

I am not going to permit that to happen. I oppose 
higher taxes and higher prices. There will be neither if 


the next Congress will join me in acting responsibly on 
fiscal affairs. 
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Tuckahoe, New York 


The President’s Remarks Upon Receiving the Key 
to the City. October 23, 1972 


THE Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Mayor: 

I wish to express my very grateful appreciation to you 
for presenting this key to me. In the many years that I have 
traveled to 80 countries abroad, and every one of the 50 
States and literally thousands of towns and cities, I must 
say that I have perhaps over a thousand keys to cities in 
America and around the world. 

But I want you to know this: Because of the warmth 
of the welcome we had today, from young and old, from 
people all over this village, this key from the village of 
Tuckahoe will mean more than, I think, almost any of 
them. 

I just want to say that several people have said “Good 
luck in the election,” and in return, I want to say good 
luck to the Tuckahoe Tigers in their next game. 

Mayor Rosert D’Acostino. Mr. President, one more 
thing before you go. In this corner is Tuckahoe’s urban re- 
newal project. With your help these last 5 years, we are 
rebuilding our small but adequate village, thanks to you. 

THe Present. With revenue sharing, you can do 
even more. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. in the Village Square. 


Northeast Regional Reception 


The President’s Remarks at a Reception at the 
Rockefeller Estate, Pocantico Hills, N.Y. 
October 23, 1972 


Governor and Mrs. Rockefeller, Nelson and Happy, as 
most of us, I think, are privileged to know them, and all 
of our very distinguished guests: 

I was thinking as the Governor was introducing me so 
generously of the many meetings that I have attended, 
going back over 25 years. I ran for the House, and believe 
me, when I saw Peter Peyser introduced, and thought of 
his race, and Carl Vergari and his race, just let me say one 
thing at this point: There is nothing more lonely in a Pres- 
idential campaign than to be running for any other office. 

Believe me, support our candidates for the House, for 
the State legislature, up and down the line, because they 
really deserve it in a Presidential year. 

I was thinking, too, of all of the 50 States we had visited, 
of all the places that I have had the opportunity of speak- 
ing in, and I must say that coming here today to this mag- 
nificent residence to be received so generously and so 
warmly by Nelson and Happy Rockefeller, is certainly one 
of the highlights of all of our political traveling. I think 
they deserve a hand. 


I am going to be speaking a little later over in Nassau— 
is this Nassau? I am going to speak at Nassau and Suffolk, 
in Nassau. So we are now in Westchester. I, too, was im- 
pressed by that splendid motorcade today, by the reception 
that we had. I must say, we had an awfully good advance 
man, though, because riding in the car ahead was Nelson 
and Happy Rockefeller, so they cleared the way for us all 
the way. 

As you ride in a motorcade, you can get rather a feeling 
of how an election is going. Naturally, you see some of 
the opposition out; that is always the case. And you also 
see some of your own supporters out, usually quite a few 
more than they have, and that is the usual case. But the 
real thing that determines it is the enthusiasm of your 
supporters, our supporters. 

What impressed me, incidentally, was the fact that 
there were not a lot of signs that were all made and dis- 
tributed in advance. There were, on the other hand, it 
seemed to me—and I think, Nelson, you will agree— 
there was really a warm, friendly, holiday crowd, very 
proud to be Americans, receiving the President of the 
United States. They may not all vote for us, but let me 
say that as I drove through those towns in Westchester 
County, I thought what a really good country this is and 
what really good people we have in it and how priv- 
ileged we are to be able to represent them in any form 
of government. 

The campaigning that I can do this year is somewhat 
limited, due to the rather extraordinary requirements 
of the office of the Presidency at this time. I had, there- 
fore, scheduled, as you know already, a regional meeting 
in Atlanta where all of the Southern States were gathered 
together, just as you are gathered here. And here in New 
York State, the leaders of the Eastern and Middle Atlan- 
tic States are gathered here. 

This is a very important and vital group. Let me put 
it in terms that all of you will understand, comparing it 
with the past elections on which I have been a candidate 
at the top of the ticket. 

In 1960, when we lost a very close election, in 1968 
when we won an election, not quite as close but still 
close, it was significant to note that in neither of those 
years did we carry the State of New York or the State 
of Pennsylvania or the State of Connecticut or the State 
of Rhode Island or the State of Maryland. Now, when you 
think of that, it makes you realize that what really is at 
stake in this room are the States that can make all the 
difference in this election. 

I know that I don’t need to tell a group of people who 
are what we call proudly “political professionals”—and 
that means whether you are doing it full time or part time 
you consider it so important that you will give up any- 
thing in order to participate in the campaign, and that 
is correct—I don’t need to tell you that you never take 
anything for granted. I do tell you today that the area 
where we can have the greatest turnover compared with 
68 and ’60 is in the area of the East, because this year 
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we want to win those States. I will mention another one, 
incidentally, that was not on the “win” list— 
Massachusetts. 

I don’t mean that we are predicting that we will win 
them all, but we do have a chance to win in each one 
of them. We are not going to take any one of them for 
granted. We are not going to concede any one of them. 
But let me say that when election night comes, there is 
nothing that would mean more, certainly, to all of us than 
to see a State like New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, the ones I have mentioned, in our column this 
year, and you have it in your hands to do it. 

Now, just a word of confiding in you with regard to 
the relationship that we have to each of these States. 
Anyone who has been a candidate for public office, or 
anyone who has heard candidates, knows that the candi- 
date always tries to find some way to relate himself to the 
State in which he happens to be campaigning. It is 
interesting to note that my wife Pat and I have some- 
thing in common with each of these States. We have 
lived, for example, in the State of New York. We have 
lived there for 5 years. We have lived, also—and this was 
long before we were in political life—in the State of 
Maryland for 2 months, toward the end of the war when 
we were settling terminated war contracts at Middle 
River, Maryland, and in the State of Pennsylvania where 
we lived in Philadelphia for about 6 weeks. So much 
for States we have lived in. 


In addition, we have these things to relate to this area: 
My wife’s father was born in Connecticut. Now, while 
we have not lived in the States I am now going to mention, 
it happens that we have taken vacations in each one of the 
following States. 


We have vacationed at Kennebunk and Ogonquit in 
Maine. We have taken vacations also in the State of New 
Jersey, at Mantoloking, all that marvelous beach area 
there. 


We have also taken vacations in the State of Delaware, 
at Rehoboth. 


When you come down the line, that only leaves two that 
I have not mentioned. One is Vermont. Now, we have 
never vacationed in Vermont, and we haven’t lived there. 
But I was thinking, “What do we have in common with 
Vermont, except that it has never done anything but vote 
Republican?” And we have this: Our two girls went to 
camp in Vermont. 

I have missed Rhode Island. I was in Rhode Island for 
2 months taking a course so that I could get into the Navy 
as an officer in World War II. So there, we have covered 
them all. 


What I am really trying to say here at this point is very 
simply that as we look at this great belt of States in the 
eastern seaboard, with so much history, with so much char- 
acter, with so much to offer America, we feel very close 
to each of you, to each one of these States. We visited each 
one of them many, many times. 
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Oh, I have left one State out, and I have done it quite 
deliberately. We have never vacationed in New Hamp- 
shire. We have never lived in New Hampshire. But believe 
me, as one who has been in primary after primary, I have 
spent more time in New Hampshire than almost any State 
in this country. So, there it is. 

Just a couple of final words: I mentioned the impor- 
tance of your local candidates and of the candidates for 
the House—and in those States that are here that have 
candidates for the United States Senate—for the United 
States Senate. We have tried in every way possible where 
the national candidates were concerned to see them, to 
provide endorsements for them, and the like. You can be 
sure that as far as the whole ticket up and down the line 
is concerned that we are very proud of our candidates for 
the State legislature and for local office throughout all of 
the States that are represented here. 

The other point that I would make is one that I know 
all of you will totally understand. The election is only 2 
weeks away. As far as what will happen on issues is con- 
cerned, no one can predict how many voters will change. 
Some theories are that voters change a great deal in the 
last 2 weeks and others are that they really don’t change 
that much, it is only that the pollsters don’t poll late 
enough and find out that a change has already started. But 
that doesn’t make any difference. What I am saying to you 
here now is the vital importance is to get out the vote, to get 
it out up and down the line. The vital importance also is 
not to get out just the Republican vote, which of course, 
we must do, but get out the votes among independent 
voters and among Democrats and, here in the State of 
New York, among those who are conservatives, to get 
them out up and down the line. 

Because what you are going to find, what we are finding 
all over the country this year, is that people are not just 
thinking in terms of voting party. We do find, as a matter 
of fact, less defection from the Republican line than in any 
election in recent history. But on the other hand, we find 
that more Democrats at the present time will cross over and 
vote at the top of the ticket for us than ever before. That 
can help everybody. 

The point that I make is: Let us keep as our goal, of 
course, getting out our own vote. Let us also recognize the 
vital importance of having a big vote, because we must 
remember that when there are indications that one can- 
didate is ahead of another, the candidate who is behind 
tends to have his vote come out in greater numbers than 
the one who is ahead. 

I will just say finally this last thing. We are going to 
meet all of you personally, the Governor and Happy and 
Pat and myself. But in the brief time that you go through 
the receiving line, while we have met many of you 
before, I cannot say adequately what I want to say now. 

I have done, as you all know, a lot of campaigning. 
If I haven’t been in your town it is because probably only 
that it was not there in 1952 or ’56 or ’60, not only in 
those years, but in °54, ’58, 66. We covered a lot of them, 
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too. I can tell you that I know as a candidate, sure the 
speeches are important, and the television we do is impor- 
tant, and how we handle the issues is important. But 
what is really important is you, the party workers, the 
people who come from the ranks of labor, the people who 
come, who participate in politics, from any other group, 
but who get behind the candidate. 

You are the ones who are going to make the difference. 
You are the ones who are going to steam up the work- 
ers, you are the ones who are going to get out the vote. 
On election eve, when the vote comes in, if we do have 
this enormous turn-around which we can have in this 
great eastern seaboard—understand, it can be the biggest 
turn-around of any section of the country—if we do have 
it, while I will not be able to call each of you individ- 
ually—I am just telling you right now—I know who did 
it. You did it, and thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:02 p.m. The reception was at- 
tended by Northeastern leaders in the Republican Party, State Com- 


mittees for the Re-election of the President, and Democrats for 
Nixon. 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties, 
New York 


Statement by the President on the Designation of the 
Two Counties as a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area. October 23,1972 


One of the basic strengths of America is our people’s 
concern with the identity and quality of their local com- 
munities. While we are truly one nation, we have forged 
our unity from local diversity. The unique characteristics 
of our States and local communities rightfully remain 
sources of local pride and fame. 

This Administration believes deeply in the strengths 
and wisdoms which are found on the local levels of Amer- 
ica. Many of our programs—such as the historic revenue 
sharing law which I signed last week—are aimed at 
promoting a greater reliance on the judgment and energy 
of people at the State and local levels to help solve their 
own problems and capitalize on their own strengths. 

One way in which the Federal Government helps local 
communities is through the official designation of statis- 
tical reporting units called Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas. These make up nearly 300 population group- 
ings which are given a high priority in the preparation 
of consolidated Federal reports on their economic trends, 
population, and other statistics. 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties are now part of the New 
York City SMSA. But, when you examine their statistics, 
you find that together these two great counties have a 
combined population of more than 2! million people. 
If they were a city, they would be the fourth largest in 





the Nation. About 750,000 persons are employed in non- 
agricultural pursuits in the two counties. And they have 
an obvious community spirit. 

While these two counties have close economic and 
social ties to the city of New York, they also have an 
independent economic and social base which is larger 
than that of all but a handful of the Nation’s largest 
metropolitan areas. Moreover, there is no county even 
close to either Nassau or Suffolk in size which is not a 
central county of an SMSA. 

In view of these circumstances, I am pleased to an- 
nounce that my Office of Management and Budget will 
declare Nassau and Suffolk Counties an SMSA of their 
own—separate and independent for statistical purposes 
from the New York City SMSA. 

Beginning next year, Federal statistics on the Nassau- 
Suffolk metropolitan area will begin to be published and 
the Federal recognition of this dynamic two-county area 
as a unique population and economic center will become 
official. 


NoTE: The statement was released at Uniondale, N.Y., in connec- 
tion with the President’s visit there. 


Uniondale, New York 


The President’s Remarks at the Nassau Veterans 
Memorial Coliseum. October 23, 1972 


Governor Rockefeller, all of the distinguished guests here 
on the platform, and all of you here in this great audience 
here in Nassau: 

Four years ago I had the privilege of attending the 
windup rally in the State of New York in the new Madi- 
son Square Garden. I thought then that I would never 
see a bigger or a better crowd. I want to say tonight that 
here in Nassau, in this new stadium, this is the biggest and 
best rally, Joe Margiotta, that I have ever seen. 

And there is something else that is new here. There is 
this great, enormous number of people in front-of me. I 
see you and I know that you are young people. Four years 
ago, at your age, you could not vote. But predictions were 
made that the young voters will be on the other side. Let 
me say a majority of America’s young voters are going to 
be on our side this year. 

Governor Rockefeller, you have introduced me very 
generously. I want to say this to the great audience here 
in the State of New York: that we had a ceremony on 
Friday in Philadelphia where an historic bill providing 
for revenue sharing was signed. Credit was given on that 
occasion to Mayors and Governors and Congressmen and 
Senators. I want you to know that Governor Rockefeller 
deserves the major credit. Without him, we would not 
have revenue sharing today, and my hat is off to him for 
it. 
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Now, tonight, as we are just 2 weeks away from the 
election, I want to talk to you about something that per- 
haps at this stage in a campaign you seldom hear. You 
know that there are great differences between those who 
are seeking the office for the Presidency today. You know 
that those differences are honestly held by both men. You 
know, too, that the choice that is to be made is one that 
is bigger than party. It is one that is as big as America 
itself. 

That is the reason why this year not only Republicans, 
but millions of Democrats and independents, are joining 
us, because they are voting for what is best for America. 


Tonight I want to talk to you about what those four 
more years can mean to America. I do not want to talk 
about those fears and hates that divide America. I want 
you, all of us in this country and this great rally, to ad- 
dress ourselves to the hopes and to the dreams that unite 
America, that unite us, whatever our party or whatever 
our background. Let us, as Americans, look at the future 
of this country, and let us work for and vote for what we 
think is best for this country. 


Let me begin, if I may, with, I know, a subject that 
is much in the minds, as it should be, of particularly the 
young people here. That is the situation with regard to 
the chance to have something we have not had in this 
country in this whole century: a full generation of peace. 

In speaking to that subject, you will remember the 
situation when we came into office. You will recall that 
we had had no negotiation whatever of significance with 
the country or the government that had the biggest num- 
ber of people in the world, the People’s Republic of 
China. You will recall that we were in constant con- 
frontation, rather than negotiation, with the Soviet Union, 
the other great super power. 


I do not contend tonight that in these past 4 years 
we have accomplished the millennium, but I do say this, 
and I think history will record that this is the case: Be- 
cause of the progress we have made, progress in ending 
the war in Vietnam, with honor and not surrender, be- 
cause of the trips that I was able to take early in the year 
to Peking, and later in the spring to Moscow, the year 
1972 will go down as the year in which more progress 
was made toward real peace in the world than any year 
since World War II. 

I do not stand on that record because it is something 
to build on. Let us see what kind of a world we can build 
looking to the future. 


Let me tell you why, for example, the arms control 
agreement that we have reached with the Soviet Union, 
important as it was, is only a beginning. It was a limited 
agreement. We announced just a few days ago that we 
are going to have more negotiations in November with the 
Soviet Union for the limitation on all offensive nuclear 
weapons, as well as defensive weapons. These will be diffi- 
cult negotiations, but you can be sure that we have laid 
the foundation for pursuing them, and we believe that we 





have some experience for knowing how to bring them 
about in a successful way. 

You also know from having followed your papers and 
your television and your radio that an historic trade agree- 
ment has been reached between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. That does not mean instantly that there 
is going to be an enormous increase in trade between two 
countries with entirely different economic systems, but it 
does mean that these two great peoples, the Russian people 
and tthe American people, can turn more to the works of 
peace and less to the works of war, and that is what we 
want. 

It means, above everything else, that as we have trade 
with the Soviet Union now, trade in the years ahead with 
the People’s Republic of China, as well as trade with other 
nations in the world, the chance for you, all of you won- 
derful young people today throughout America, to have 
a better life, and the chance for other people in the world 
to have a better life, is greatly increased. 

Let me put it in another context. You may have seen 
in the papers pictures in the Oval Office at the White 
House that no one even a year ago would have dreamed 
would have been possible. Fifteen doctors from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China were there. Two were women, 12 
were men. Another was a specialist in a certain area of 
science related to medicine. We discussed what they had 
come to America for. I do not suggest that because 15 
Chinese doctors from the Communist People’s Republic 
of China have visited the United States that this means we 
are going to have instant peace and no disagreement be- 
tween two countries with entirely different philosophies 
and with many differences in interests. But let me tell you 
what I think it does mean. 

I remember talking on a long car ride one day with 
one of the three top leaders of the People’s Republic of 
China. He told me about one of his closest friends who 
had just died with cancer. He said he had read in the 
papers of the new initiative we had in this country for 
finding a cure for cancer. We know it is not easy, but I 
have determined that whatever money is required will 
be spent for this, and we are working on it. And he 
said, “Wouldn’t it be a very fine thing for both countries 
if our doctors could work together, not separately, to try 
to find the cure for this disease?” 

Then I pointed out to him something that may be even 
surprising to you, unless you have suffered from this 
dread disease in your own family. More people died of 
cancer in the United States last year than the United 
States lost in killed in action in all of World War II. 
Now what I am saying is this: I say that an initiative 
that will have Russian doctors and Chinese doctors and 
American doctors working together is good, because the 
genius that will find the answer to that dread disease, and 
other diseases, it may not be in America, it may be in 
Russia, it may be in China, it may be in Latin America, 
but you can be sure we now have started on the road to 
get the doctors of the world, regardless of philosophy, 
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working together on this dread disease, rather than against 
each other. 

Now, in order to continue to make progress in mak- 
ing this a safer world, a safer world when the two super- 
powers, the Soviet Union and the United States, will 
negotiate rather than confront each other, will limit 
their arms rather than engage in an arms race, in order 
also to make this a safer world so that the people, one- 
fourth of all the people of the world, who live in the 
People’s Republic of China can cooperate in some areas 
with the United States, let me just tell you my philosophy. 

I know what the great danger is that hangs over the 
world: the danger of nuclear war. I know the great dif- 
ferences in philosophies between the Communist system 
and ours, and I say that it is time that we develop, be- 
tween governments, the United States and other gov- 
ernments, some understandings. Because this is my desire 
for you, all of the people of this country, but particularly 
this new, young generation: Let us build a world in 
which, despite differences of philosophy between govern- 
ments, despite differences between governments, the peo- 
ple of the world can be friends wherever they may be. 

Now, to accomplish this goal, if we want to play the 
role that we want to, to lead to this generation of peace, 
the United States must continue to maintain the kind of 
defense that will command respect throughout the world. 
That is why I oppose such programs as would make the 
United States have the second strongest Navy, the second 
strongest Air Force, because let me tell you something: 
There is no other nation in the free world that can deter 
aggression around the world. 

Let me tell you something else: The small nations in 
the world, like those in the Mideast and in other parts 
of the world, that depend on the United States for their 
survival, those small nations, if the United States is ever 
the second strongest power in the world, would be living 
in deadly danger. I pledge to you, we shall keep the 
United States in a position second to none in its national 
defense, because we know we will use it for peace. 

If, also, the United States is to be able to play this role, 
a role in which we are building peace for all the world, 
which I know all Americans want us to do, it is also 
essential that we develop within our armed forces the 
kind of spirit, the kind of volunteerism which we will need, 
because, as you know, one of the great accomplishments 
of this Administration which has been little noticed, ex- 
cept among those who might be of draft age, is that in 
June of next year we move away from the draft to the 
all-volunteer army. 

I also want to tell you here in this heart of America— 
because this is the heart of America, as has already been 
indicated by Joe Margiotta and Governor Rockefeller—I 
want to tell you that if we are to have an all-volunteer 
army, it is not going to be enough to do what we are going 
to do, pay them equally what they can get in civilian life, 
because anybody who serves in our armed forces in peace- 
time or in wartime, but particularly even in peacetime, 


above everything else, deserves respect. I believe in re- 
specting the uniform of those who defend the United 
States. 

This is Veterans Day. I have just motorcaded all 
through Westchester. I have seen the great bands that are 
here. I have heard the patriotic songs. At Eastchester | 
laid the first wreath at the new War Memorial that had 
been erected there. As I laid the wreath and stood back 
for the moment of silence, this thought crossed my mind 
as I thought of that volunteer army: The thought was 
that instead of having all of this talk about providing am- 
nesty for those that desert America, let’s honor those who 
served America, the millions. 

So I can say to you, looking to the future, the road will 
not be easy, but I see the best chance that we have had 
in this century for young Americans to have a generation 
of peace, and I dedicate myself to do everything we can 
to bring that about. 

There is a second great goal. That means that with 
peace you want jobs. What we want is something we have 
not had since President Eisenhower was President in °55 
and °56. That means full prosperity, full employment 
without war and without inflation, and we are going to 
have that. 

At the present time, you can have confidence in the fact 
that the United States today has the fastest rate of growth, 
the lowest rate of inflation, of any major industrial power 
in the world. 

But that isn’t good enough. We must continue to hold 
the line on prices. If we are going to continue to have 
growth in our economy, we must stop that kind of spend- 
ing that would lead to a tax increase in this country, be- 
cause taxes are already too high and we are going to keep 
those taxes from going up. 

If we are going to continue to have progress, progress 
that will mean more jobs for more Americans than ever 
before in history, we must provide, of course, every kind 
of assistance that we possibly can to those that cannot help 
themselves, but there must be no ceiling on opportunity 
in America, no ceiling by quota or any other way. Let a 
man or woman, regardless of his background, go as high 
as he can. That is the way to build a great economy in 
America. 

And while I am talking on that subject, if we are going 
to continue to have this economy grow and expand, to 
provide the new jobs that we want, let’s understand that 
there is no real conflict when we talk about welfare versus 
work. Let us understand: Every American wants to pro- 
vide welfare to the greatest extent possible to those who 
cannot help themselves. But let us also understand: Ex- 
cept for the taxes paid by 82 million Americans who 
work, there would be no welfare in the United States, so 
we must not penalize those who work. 


I would suggest tonight an Eleventh Commandment: 
No one -vho is able to work shall find it more profitable to 
go on welfare than to go to work. That is the kind that we 
should have. 
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Looking to that future too, we are going to continue to 
make progress in the field that I discussed on national 
radio last week, and that means in restoring respect for 
law and order and justice. That means in continuing a 
massive drive on dangerous drugs and narcotics we need 
your help and in that respect may I suggest something 
tonight? As I have gone through Westchester and now 
tonight, I have seen many men in blue, the uniforms of the 
police. Give them the backing and the respect they deserve 
for the job that they do. 

On my part, I will say to you that any appointments 
that I have the opportunity to make to the courts of this 
land or to the law enforcement officials of this land, as has 
been the case in the last 4 years, you can be sure that the 
age of permissiveness is gone. We are not going to have 
room for more permissive judges. 

In addition, and I particularly address this to those of 
you who have all of your future ahead, how fortunate you 
are to live in this country, in this place, to be here. It is not 
just enough to have peace. It is not just enough to have a 
job. You must have a goal. That means you want this 
country to be better. You want it to progress. Let me tell 
you that in the field of health, in the field of education, in 
the field of welfare, in the field of environment, we laid 
before the Congress in 1970, again in 1971, and early this 
year, 1972, as Governor Rockefeller will agree, historic 
new programs of reform. They are needed. The Congress 
has not acted. But I can assure you, give us your vote on 
November 7 and we will get the Congress to act next year. 

When the next 4 years end, as all of you know, Amer- 
ica will celebrate its 200th birthday. It will be the oldest 
democracy in the world. It will have lived longer than any 
other one. The question is: What will we be then? What 
will we have done and what will we mean to the world? I 
believe that we can be and should be certainly the strong- 
est nation in the word. I believe that without question we 
will be the richest nation in the world. But we would still 
possibly not be a great people unless we had something 
else. 

Let me take you back 196 years. There in Independence 
Hall the thought ran through my mind, what a wonderful 
country it was so many years ago, and yet it was weak and 
it was poor, only 3 million people and 13 States. But Amer- 
ica had something then. Its people loved this country. It 
had an ideal and, because its people so loved this country, 
that ideal caught the imagination of the world, and Amer- 
ica, from the time of its beginning, has been the hope of 
the world. 

I just want to say to you, I have been to 80 countries. 
I have been to all of the 50 States. You hear what is wrong 
with America. Let me say, you and all the world can be 
thankful that it is America that has the power that we 
have because we do not threaten the peace of any other 
nation and we will never do so. 

Let me say to you, too, I see here a sign, “Croatia.” I 
was in Zagreb. I saw on a rainy day 500,000 people cheer- 
ing—what?—not me as an individual, because there in 


Yugoslavia, in Croatia, they did not know me as an in- 
dividual. But to them the United States meant some- 
thing more than military power and economic strength. 
It meant a great ideal. 

I want to say to all of this great audience, and par- 
ticularly to the young ones who are here: Be proud of 
your country. If you ever go abroad and travel as I have 
and as Mrs. Nixon and I have together, when you come 
back you will say, we are the most fortunate people in 
the world to live in the United States of America. 

I do not contend that the United States is perfect. The 
American revolution will never end. It is a continuing 
revolution and the glory of it is that peacefully we can 
change the things we do not like, but stay to the good 
values. Remember that it was not just military and mate- 
rial might that built America. It was our spiritual and 
moral strength, and never let this Nation lose that spiri- 
tual and moral strength that has made us what we are. 

To all of this great audience—and as I look at this 
audience, let me say, I have never had so many people 
behind me—my friends, here in the State of New York, 
in the county of Nassau, may I leave this final thought 
with you? I know what you want for the next 4 years. 
I will tell you what I want. I want the next 4 years to be 
the best 4 years of your lives. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:10 p.m. 


MacArthur Field, New York 


The President’s Remarks at the Conclusion of His 
Visit to Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk 
Counties. October 23, 1972 


Thank you very much. 


Governor Rockefeller, Congressman Grover, my wife 
and I want to express our very grateful appreciation to 
our our wonderful friends here from Suffolk County who 
are completing one of the finest campaign days we have 
had in 25 years. We thank you very much. 

As I went along the fence greeting a few of you, I was 
thinking back to an appearance in Suffolk in the year 
1960. Some of you may remember. But I recall there was 
a heavy rain that day, and it was a marvelous rally 
nevertheless. 

There was something about this county that struck me 
then. It had a special spirit. The people would come out, 
rain or snow, for that matter, and even more important, 
they voted. 

I am aware of the fact that in the year 1968 the county 
with the biggest majority for our ticket, 90,000, was Suf- 
folk County, New York. Now, at the present time I live 
in Orange County, California. Orange County is trying 
to have a majority of 100,000, and I have been promised 
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by the county chairman here that you are going to beat 
them, beat Orange County, and I wish you well. 

May I say, too, that I am proud to be here with the 
two Congressmen—lI mean one present Congressman and 
one to be, my friend Jim Grover, and Joe Boyd, who be- 
longs in the United States Congress. Come up here and 
take a bow so they can see you. Come on. Here he is. Jim, 
you are a cinch, but take a bow too. We need you. Can 
I say that to do the job that we need to do in Wash- 
ington we need their help. I also have a special reason 
about Joe Boyd, particularly. I would like to say that I 
lived in this county and I have some special connections 
with it. I wrote my 1968 acceptance speech at Montauk 
Point, so I have a special feeling for it. Also, my daughter, 
my daughter Tricia, now Tricia Cox, and her husband, 
have as their voting residence Suffolk County, and they 
would like to have this fine young man, Joe Boyd, as their 
Congressman. So, how about voting—giving him one in 
this respect? 

Let me say one final thing: At the great rally we had 
in Nassau and along the streets of Westchester County 
we heard many people shouting “Four more years.” I 
want to tell you in a word what I want for those next 4 
years. We have made great progress, great progress par- 
ticularly in this last year toward a goal that all Ameri- 
cans want and that is peace in the whole world. 

Our trips to Peking and Moscow, the winding down 
of the war in Vietnam, mean that we can look forward 
in the next 4 years to, it seems to me, achieving a goal 
that we have not had in this whole century, the basis for 
that goal at least, a full generation of peace for all Ameri- 
cans. It will not be easy, but we are dedicated to that 
goal. We realize that this is a dangerous world because 
there are differences between governments. The Com- 
munist Government of the People’s Republic of China, 
the Communist Government of the Soviet Union, and the 
Government of the United States have very great dif- 
ferences in interests and differences in philosophies. But 
with the nuclear danger that hangs over the world, I am 
determined that we must build a world order in which 
differences between governments do not make it impos- 
sible for people to be friends. 

We must continue to have a strong United States to do 
that. That is why I will oppose any rash cuts in our budget 
which would make the United States the second strongest 
nation in the world. I am for that not out of any sense of 
simply false pride or national ego, because I know that 
the United States and its people are dedicated to peace 
and not to conquest, and power in our hands means 
power for peace. 

We also want prosperity, something we have not had 
since 1955 when President Eisenhower was President, 
without war and without inflation, and we can have it 
with your help. We want an era of progress, progress for all 
Americans, opportunity unlimited by quotas or any other 
device of that sort, and opportunity for everybody, re- 
gardless of his background. Above all, let me tell you 


something else. This is a year which is an exciting one. For 
the first time young people between 18 and 21 will have 
the chance to vote. It will be their first vote. I want them 
to be able to look back and think that it was one of their 
best. 

In that connection, let me say, when I hear “four more 
years” this is my goal and I hope it is yours: Let’s make 
the next 4 years the best 4 years in America’s history. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:13 p.m. at MacArthur Field, 
Islip, Long Island, N.Y. 


Death of Jackie Robinson 
Statement by the President. October 24, 1972 


I am deeply saddened by the death of Jackie Robinson. 
His courage, his sense of brotherhood and his brilliance on 
the playing field brought a new human dimension not 
only to the game of baseball but to every area of American 
life where black and white people work side by side. This 
Nation to which he gave so much in his lifetime will miss 
Jackie Robinson, but his example will continue to inspire 
us for years to come. 

Mrs. Nixon joins me in sending our deepest sympathies 
and condolences to the Robinson family. 

NOTE: The White House announced that Robert H. Finch, Coun- 


sellor to the President, would represent the President at funeral 
services in New York on Friday, October 27, 1972. 


Deputy Representative for Micronesian 
Status Negotiations 


Announcement of Designation of James M. Wilson, Jr. 
October 24, 1972 


The President today announced the designation of 
James M. Wilson, Jr., a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
as the U.S. Deputy Representative for Micronesian Status 
Negotiations, effective November 1, 1972. Mr. Wilson 
will serve as the principal deputy of Ambassador Franklin 
Haydn Williams, the President’s Personal Representative 
for Micronesian Status Negotiations, and also as chairman 
of an interagency group working on Micronesia’s future 
political status under the aegis of the Under Secretaries 
Committee. 

Mr. Wilson until recently was a Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs; he has 
served in a wide variety of posts in Asia. His last post was 
Manila, where he served as Deputy Chief of Mission with 
the personal rank of minister. Mr. Wilson was graduated 
from Swarthmore College in 1939 and has an M.A. from 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy and an LL.B. 
from Harvard University. 
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Veterans Benefits Legislation 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Into Law Two 
Bills Providing Increased Benefits and Assistance 

to VA Medical Schools and Training Facilities. 
October 24, 1972 


Ladies and gentlemen, won’t all of you be seated, at 
least those who have places to sit? 

We are gathered here today for the purpose of signing 
two veterans benefit bills. These bills deal with Vietnam 
veterans primarily, one, of course, exclusively with Viet- 
nam veterans because it provides for an increase in the 
amounts for educational benefits for Vietnam veterans. 

I was looking over some of the statistics and found that 
in 1969 there were only 900,000 Vietnam veterans who 
had taken advantage of the educational opportunities of 
the GI bill as it applied to Vietnam veterans. Now there 
are 2 million. We hope there will be more, because this 
is an opportunity that those who were veterans of World 
War II and Korea found was enormously important to 
the young men and the young women in our armed 
services. 

The increase in benefits is one that is due. It is one that 
will allow any veteran who desires to take training or 
education, it allows him to take that training and educa- 
tion, not with affluence, particularly, because with the 
way costs are, I know that you are still going to have to 
watch your budgets pretty closely, but it will allow you 
to get that education and that training so essential to get 
the jobs that you will later want. 

The other bill deals with VA hospitals, and will provide 
for better care for our veterans and their dependents who 
may use those hospital facilities in the future. 

In signing these two bills, I want to say just a word, 
too, to the representatives of the veterans organizations 
who are here and to the Vietnam veterans who surround 
me on either side. Incidentally, two of the Vietnam vet- 
erans are women; the rest, of course, are men—which is 
an indication of how both women and men have played 
a part in this very long and very difficult struggle for the 
United States. 

I have referred to education. I also want to refer to 
jobs. As you know, we have had an all-out program in 
which we have had splendid cooperation from the Gov- 
ernment agencies, from private enterprise, and from the 
media in working on jobs for veterans. 

I am glad to report that we have made very great 
progress in that respect. We are not satisfied. We want 
to make more. We don’t want to provide just an educa- 
tion, training, and whatever you may do in the way of 
school, and then find that once you have had the training 
and the schooling, there is no job. 

I can assure you that we are going to continue to be 
dedicated to the proposition that our economy grows so 
that there is a job for every veteran who takes the train- 
ing, who wants a job. 


As I pointed out in my Veterans Day remarks, a radio 
talk, I want to emphasize again here today that I do not 
consider that employers are simply employing veterans 
as a matter of patriotism. They do have an obligation in 
that respect, every American has that, to see that our 
veterans have that chance when they come back after 
what they have given to their country; but as I pointed 
out, a veteran has some special qualities that make him 
particularly qualified for a job. 

It is good business to hire veterans, and particularly 
those who have taken the advantage of education. I trust 
that when you finish your education that those jobs will 
be there. We want them to be there. We are going to work 
toward that end. 

Another point that I want to make is that in addition 
to education, in addition to jobs, that one of the things 
that every American can do, one of the things that all of 
us can be dedicated to, has nothing to do with material 
benefits. It has to do with what I would call idealistic or 
spiritual qualities. It is very simply this: This has been a 
long war. It is a difficult one. It is very controversial. 
People in the United States have disagreed about it, 
whether we should have gotten in, how it is being con- 
ducted, and what we should now do. 

But there is one thing I am sure of. The millions of 
Americans—and we want to remember that there are 
6 million Vietnam-era veterans of which over two and a 
half million have served in Vietnam—the millions who 
have chosen to serve our country should be honored for 
their service. 

I think that it is time for us to think, not just on Veter- 
ans Day, but on every day of the year, that this country 
owes a debt of gratitude to 29 million living American 
veterans who fought for this country in World War I, 
in World War II, in Korea and Vietnam, not for glory, 
not for conquest, but fought for the survival of freedom 
and fought against aggression. Of this we can all be proud 
and we can give them the honor they are due. 

The other point that I wish to make, in conclusion, is 
that in honoring our veterans today and particularly our 
Vietnam veterans, that we want you to know that the best 
way we can repay you for what you have given to your 
country—we have taken time out of your lives, and some 
of you have paid a very high price, I see several in wheel- 
chairs here—the best way we can honor you, the best way 
we can honor your comrades, many of whom have not re- 
turned, is to build a lasting peace in the world. We are all 
dedicated to that, Republicans, Democrats, without re- 
gard to party. 

We have made great progress in that direction, particu- 
larly in the last year as we have moved, as you know, in 
new initiatives toward those who might have been poten- 
tial enemies of the United States. 

No one can be sure what will happen in the future. But 
I want to make this pledge to you. You can be sure that 
every hour that I can possibly devote to this cause will be 
devoted to it because I feel a deep sense of personal grati- 
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tude to the men and women that have served this country, 
to those that have sacrificed so much. 

I can no longer serve. I think I am physically fit, but 
they say I am too old. But I can serve along with the 
Members of the House and Senate that are here, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, in another way, and that is to work 
unceasingly toward the goal that we have not had in this 
century in America: a generation without war for all 
Americans, a world at peace. This is our goal. This is 
what you have fought for, and we trust that we will be 
able to achieve that goal for which you have sacrificed so 
much. 

Thank you. 

I shall now sign the bills. As you will note, I am using 
the traditional Presidential signing pen. When we sign 
bills we give souvenir pens to the Members of the House 
and Senate, of which there are several present here today, 
who have been supporting this legislation. We also have 
extra pens for all of those attending the ceremony. I trust 
that you can endorse the first check with that increased 
benefit with it! 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:41 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. 


For a statement by the President upon signing the bills, see the 
following item. 


Veterans Benefits Legislation 


Statement by the President Upon Signing H.R. 12828 
and H.]J. Res. 748 IntoLaw. October 24, 1972 


This Nation has a profound commitment to our 2Y 
million veterans, and I pledge that we shall serve them as 
well as they have served us. 

Today I am especially pleased to sign into law two 
measures which will advance us a long way toward that 
goal: 

—H.R. 12828, the Vietnam Era Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1972, and ; 

—H.J. Res. 748, the Veterans’ Administration Medi- 
cal School Assistance and Health Manpower Training 
Act of 1972. 

Our commitment to veterans was well demonstrated 
on March 26, 1970, when I signed Public Law 91-219, 
which substantially increased monthly GI bill educational 
allowances—raising those for a single veteran with no de- 
pendents from $130 to $175. 

Today, with the signing of H.R. 12828, the $175 
monthly figure is increased to a new all-time high of $220. 

This important measure actually increases GI bill edu- 
cation allowance rates by 25.7 percent for able and dis- 
abled veterans and dependents. It also increases by 48 
percent the rates paid to GI bill trainees taking on-the-job 
or apprenticeship training, and for the first time, permits 
the advance payment of allowances to trainees. 


The second of the two bills which I am signing ad- 
dresses a separate but related concern of our veterans. It 
authorizes Federal grants for the purpose of founding new 
medical schools and training facilities as well as the ex- 
pansion of existing schools affiliated with Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

Not only will this bill assist the VA medical care system 
to stay in the forefront of medical research, but it will 
also permit the expansion of training for much-needed 
health manpower. 

No group is more deserving of fair treatment than the 
gallant men who serve their Nation in time of conflict. 
No measures are more deserving of the full support of 
the American people than this legislation which pays a 
small part of the debt we owe to them. 

As our involvement in Southeast Asia has wound down, 
as the overall troop strength of our armed forces has been 
reduced, and as we shift to an all-volunteer army, increas- 
ing numbers of GI’s are returning to civilian life. They 
must not come home to indifference; they must not come 
home to an America that ignores the sacrifices they have 
made. 

They deserve the respect of us all, and they deserve 
every opportunity we can offer them to develop promising 
civilian careers. For many of them, the amended GI bill 
is a special key to that opportunity. 

The significant increases in benefits included in H.R. 
12828 will make it easier for more returning veterans to 
take full advantage of the GI bill, but the wholehearted 
cooperation of the private sector is also needed to develop 
the fullest potential of this measure. 


The time to act is now. There are college openings— 
veterans should be filling them. The economy is expand- 
ing—veterans should get first crack at the new jobs. And, 
for veterans enrolled in school under the GI bill, em- 
ployers should consider splitting some jobs to provide 
part-time employment for two or more veterans, as is 
being done by the Federal Government. If the Govern- 
ment and the private sector both do their share, every 
GI bill veteran who needs a part-time job can soon have 
one. 


By giving our veterans the gratitude and the oppor- 
tunity they deserve we are not only doing the right thing 
for them—we are also doing the right thing for all of 
us. Each returning veteran is a human resource, a mature, 
highly motivated young citizen who has proven his ca- 
pacity to serve and to achieve. These young men and 
women form one of our strongest hopes for the future. 

We can never fully repay, in dollars, in training, and 
in medical service, the patriotic sacrifices of the American 
veteran. But we can, and we shall, use this means of re- 
affirming our respect and gratitude towards them, and 
it is in this spirit that I am delighted to sign these two 
bills into law. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks at the signing ceremony, see the 
preceding item. 
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Disaster Assistance for Arizona 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Federal 
Assistance Following Flooding. October 25, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Arizona. Torrential rains caused extensive flood- 
ing in a two-county area in southeastern Arizona. The 
President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in 
relief and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Arizona 
Governor Jack Williams had advised the President that 
estimates of damage to public and private property ex- 
ceeded $18,000,000. Federal disaster assistance from the 
President’s Disaster Fund will consist primarily of repair 
and restoration of public facilities and disaster loans for 
individuals who suffered losses in the flooding. 

Federal relief activities in Arizona are being coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness. Dis- 
aster specialists from OEP’s Region 9 Office in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., have been in the area, working under Robert 
C. Stevens, Regional Director. Mr. Stevens has been des- 
ignated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with 
the State in providing Federal disaster assistance under 
Public Law 91-606. 


The Federal Responsibility 
to Education 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio. 
October 25, 1972 


Good afternoon. 

I want to talk to you today about an issue that has tre- 
mendous impact on present-day America, and that will 
play a decisive role in shaping the America of the future— 
education. 

Americans today are the freest, best educated people in 
the world. We must keep it that way, and one of the sur- 
est means is to keep our educational system strong and 
free. 

Money, of course, is part of the answer. Under this Ad- 
ministration the Federal Government has increased its 
contribution to education by over 70 percent, from $9 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1969 to $15.7 billion in the budget for 
fiscal year 1973. 

But money is only part of the answer. Too often over 
the years, the American taxpayer has seen millions of tax 
dollars poured into education programs that did not work 
because not enough thought and planning went into them. 
Much of the resistance to the imposition of more taxes to- 
day is the result of rightful dissatisfaction at the way pres- 
ent tax revenues are being spent. 


The roots of the taxpayer revolt lie not in selfishness, 
but in a sensible refusal to pay more for Government 
programs that have failed to meet the needs and wishes 
of the people in an effective way. 

It is very easy for politicians to call for new millions of 
dollars to be allocated for every new education spending 
proposal that spins out of an ivory tower. The myth that 
all problems can be solved by throwing money at them 
is not easily dispelled. But the President of the United 
States must carefully weigh the cost of new proposals 
against their merits. 

And there are times when he must have the strength 
to say “no” for the sake of the American taxpayer. Three 
times I have said “no” to excessive education spending 
legislation. In each case I did so because I believe the 
added tax burden would have far outweighed the bene- 
fits to be derived by the program. 

In each case, the question was not whether to increase 
worthwhile spending on education, but how much to in- 
crease it. I believe that in those three cases the amounts 
proposed by the Congress were more than the public could 
afford to pay, and the amounts I proposed were in bal- 
ance with both our educational needs and the economic 
well-being of the American taxpayer. 

Now, here are some of the important achievements 
which have resulted during this Administration, follow- 
ing the philosophy I have just outlined: 

For younger children: 


—We have increased funding for early childhood edu- 
cation projects to over a half billion dollars, 

—wWe have more than doubled aid to elementary and 
secondary schools. 

—We have improved the education of disadvantaged 
preschool children in their first 5 years of life through the 
efforts of the new Office of Child Development, and a 
twentyfold increase in food assistance program funding. 

—And we have given greater support and encourage- 
ment to successful educational innovation, including tele- 
vision programs like “Sesame Street” and “The Electric 
Company.” 

For high school students: 


—lIn addition to increasing Federal aid, we have given 
top priority to the development of career education, vo- 
cational education, so that students leaving school have a 
choice of entering the job market with a salable skill or 
continuing their education, if they prefer, at a higher 
level. 

For college students: 


—We have more than doubled loan and grant amounts, 
so that today $4 billion in Federal student assistance is 
available. 

And for all Americans: 

—We have launched a Right to Read program that 
should soon make illiteracy a thing of the past in the 
United States. Thanks to this effort, we can reasonably 
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hope that by the end of this decade nearly every Ameri- 
can reaching young adulthood will have basic reading 
skills. 

Under this Administration the Federal Government is 
also attempting to fulfill its responsibility to the Nation’s 
black colleges. I have requested over $200 million in as- 
sistance to these institutions for fiscal year 1973. That is 
more than double the funding level of fiscal year 1969 
when I came into office. 

As a result of our initiatives, a good education is nu 
longer a remote dream for millions of young Americans 
who would not have had this chance a few short years 
ago. The ceiling on opportunity and achievement in 
America today is almost unlimited. 

One part of the educational community that has con- 
tributed to America from the very beginnings of our his- 
tory faces special needs today, and they are urgent. I 
refer to our nonpublic schools. 

Were these nonpublic schools to fail, the loss of 
diversity, the elimination of freedom of choice for mil- 
lions of parents, and the new burden on the already 
crowded public school system would be but part of the 
cost. 

Lost, as well, would be an irreplaceable and precious 
national asset—schools that have provided millions of 
American children with a moral code and religious prin- 
ciples by which to live. Nonpublic schools have served this 
Nation and people faithfully and well by maintaining and 
continuing the religious traditions and beliefs that are so 
integral a part of our American heritage. I believe that 
parents of school-age children should be provided the 
freedom to choose a religious-centered education for their 
children, if they desire—and I am determined to help 
guarantee that freedom of choice. 

Therefore, just as in the last Congress, this Adminis- 
tration supported a tax credit for parents of children at- 
tending nonpublic schools, so I am irrevocably committed 
to seeking tax credit legislation in the next Congress, 
since the last Congress did not act. 

In my judgment, the Constitution does not prohibit 
tax inducements to encourage and maintain diversity in 
American education—and I am prepared to fight to 
guarantee that that diversity remains in America. 

Another fundamental element of American education 
which goes back to our beginnings is the neighborhood 
school. The neighborhood school is the focal point of 
community involvement. It binds together students, 
parents, and school administrators. It brings out the best 
in all of them. 

No one profits by the confusion and resentment that is 
generated when whole school systems are disrupted by the 
forced busing of schoolchildren away from their neigh- 
borhoods. The answer to inequities in our educational 
system is to spend more money on learning and less money 
on forced busing. 

Quality education for all and an end to racial discrimi- 
nation are goals that we seek, and we seek them both. The 





way to achieve them is to eliminate unlawful discrimina- 
tion, and to make a special effort to improve the quality 
of education in the disadvantaged areas. 

That is the policy that I am committed to as President. 
The Emergency School Aid Act, recently enacted, au- 
thorizes $2 billion of new money to help meet the spe- 
cial problems of desegregating the Nation’s schools. 

This Administration’s Equal Educational Opportuni- 
ties Act of 1972, had the Congress approved it, would 
have concentrated funds for the improvement of edu- 
cation for underprivileged children, and would have 
legislated an end to arbitrary, court-ordered busing of chil- 
dren out of their neighborhoods. However, as you know, 
after passing the House of Representatives, this measure 
was filibustered to death in the Senate by pro-busing 
Senators. I will once again press the next Congress for the 
passage of this legislation. 

The question of neighborhood schools is part of a 
greater issue—that of where the real decision-making 
power in the field of education should lie; whether it 
should lie in the hands of appointed judges or officials in 
Washington or in the hands of people themselves. I be- 
lieve that the people themselves deserve the greatest voice 
in our educational system. 

That is one reason why I have proposed an education 
special revenue sharing program to be spent on education 
in the way the local people and their locally elected 
leaders deem best, without Federal controls or Federal 
domination. 

This is the best way I know to get American education 
back on the track, to relate it to the needs of our people 
instead of the whims of Federal bureaucrats. I will keep 
on working for this program until it is enacted. 

Looking further ahead, the whole education process 
needs to be re-examined. We need to put American know- 
how to work analyzing the learning process itself. 

The Government should never dictate to the people 
what kind of education is best, but it has an obligation to 
provide the people with the research and the information 
they need to decide these matters for themselves. In a 
changing age, education must keep pace. It must not fall 
behind. 

To meet this challenge, we have created a National In- 
stitute of Education—not to turn out Federal regulations 
and quotas, but to put some of the best minds in this 
country to work learning more about the learning proc- 
ess itself. Their findings will help parents and local edu- 
cators to provide our children with more effective, more 
useful teaching in the years ahead. 

Each of these achievements and goals that I have out- 
lined this afternoon is important. Each can help to make 
our education system even better than it is, and I can ex- 
tend the American dream to more of our people. But 
there is another crucial ingredient which no President, no 
administration, no Congress can supply. That is respect 
for education and for teaching, respect that must lie in 
the hearts of the people. 
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Most of us can probably think back to a teacher who 
opened up our minds to learning and helped plant the 
seeds of hope and enthusiasm in our hearts. I think, for 
example, of a wonderful teacher I had in the fifth grade. 
In those days you had only one teacher for the whole 
class—she had to handle all subjects. Miss Burum did that, 
and she did it very well, but her favorite subject was 
geography. I can still remember how she communicated 
her enthusiasm, her love of learning, her fascination with 
geography and with the different countries of the world 
to her pupils. And although she will probably never ap- 
pear in the history books, you might say that in a way Miss 
Burum was one of the people responsible for my trips to 
Russia and to the People’s Republic of China and for the 
new beginnings for peace that those trips have helped to 
usher in. 

I mention this because I think it illustrates an important 
point about education today. We can spend all of the 
money we want. We can buy all the books, build all the 
classrooms, fancy new schools. We can do all that, but at 
the heart of any good school system, we must have tal- 
ented, dedicated teachers. They are the indispensable in- 
gredient that brings the whole combination to life. To 
have teachers like that, parents and students must give 
teachers the respect that is their due, and the standing in 
the community they deserve. 

It was Henry Adams who wrote, “A teacher affects 
eternity; he can never tell where his influence stops.” 

The same thing is true of our education system in gen- 
eral. The kind of schooling we provide for our young 
people today will play a major role in determining the 
kind of country we will have well into the next century. 

And so I pledge to you this afternoon that I will con- 
tinue to work to make the Federal Government's role in 
education a positive, productive one, and to give to the 
people and their locally elected representatives the means 
with they can play a larger role in improving education. 

By seeking this basic goal together, we can build a sys- 
tem that brings a quality education and full opportunity to 
all Americans. 

Thank you, and good afternoon. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:07 p.m. in the Library at the 
White House. The address was broadcast live on nationwide radio. 


Time for the broadcast was purchased by the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President. 


Vietnam Peace Negotiations 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 
October 26, 1972 


Mr. Zircer. Dr. Kissinger will be on the record this 
morning. 

Dr. Kisstncer. Ladies and gentlemen: 

We have now heard from both Vietnams and it is ob- 





vious that, as a war that has been raging for 10 years 
is drawing to a conclusion, that this is a traumatic experi- 
ence for all of the participants. The President thought that 
it might be helpful if ' came out here and spoke to you 
about what we have been doing, where we stand, and to 
put the various allegations and charges into perspective. 

First, let me talk about the situation in three parts: 
Where do we stand procedurally; what is the substance of 
the negotiations; and where do we go from here? 

We believe that peace is at hand. We believe that an 
agreement is within sight, based on the May 8th proposals 
of the President and some adaptations of our January 
25th proposal which is just to all parties. It is inevitable 
that in a war of such complexity that there should be 
occasional difficulties in reaching a final solution, but we 
believe that by far the longest part of the road has been 
traversed and what stands in the way of an agreement 
now are issues that are relatively less important than those 
that have already been settled. 

Let me first go through the procedural points, the 
arguments with respect to particular dates for signing the 
agreement. As you know, we have been negotiating in 
these private sessions with the North Vietnamese for 
nearly 4 years. We resumed the discussions on July 19 
of this year. Up to now, the negotiations had always 
foundered on the North Vietnamese insistence that a 
political settlement be arrived at before a military solu- 
tion be discussed, and on the companion demand of the 
North Vietnamese that the political settlement make ar- 
rangements which, in our view, would have predetermined 
the political outcome. 

We had taken the view, from the earliest private meet- 
ings on, that rapid progress could be made only if the 
political and military issues were separated; that is to say, 
if the North Vietnamese and we would negotiate about 
methods to end the war and if the political solution of 
the war were left to the Vietnamese parties to discuss 
among themselves. During the summer, through many 
long, private meetings, these positions remained essen- 
tially unchanged. 

As Radio Hanoi correctly stated today, on October 8 
the North Vietnamese for the first time made a proposal 
which enabled us to accelerate the negotiations. Indeed, 
for the first time they made a proposal which made it 
possible to negotiate concretely at all. This proposal has 
been correctly summarized in the statements from Hanoi; 
that is to say, it proposed that the United States and 
Hanoi, in the first instance, concentrate on bringing an 
end to the military aspects of the war; that they agree 
on some very general principles within which the South 
Vietnamese parties could then determine the political 
evolution of South Vietnam, which was exactly the posi- 
tion which we had always taken. 

They dropped their demand for a coalition government 
which would absorb all existing authority. They dropped 
their demand for a veto over the personalities and the 
structure of the existing government. 
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They agreed for the first time to a formula which per- 
mitted a simultaneous discussion of Laos and Cambodia. 
In short, we had for the first time a framework where, 
rather than exchange general propositions and measuring 
our progress by whether dependent clauses of particular 
sentences had been minutely altered, we could examine 
concretely and precisely where we stood and what each 
side was prepared to give. 

I want to take this opportunity to point out that from 
that time on, the North Vietnamese negotiators behaved 
with good will and with great seriousness. And so did we. 
We have no complaint with the general description of 
events as it was given by Radio Hanoi. 

However, there grew up the seeds of one particular 
misunderstanding. The North Vietnamese negotiators 
made their proposal conditional on the solution of the 
problem by October 31, and they constantly insisted that 
we give some commitment that we would settle the war 
and complete the negotiations by October 31. 

I want to stress that these dates were not dates that we 
invented or proposed. I would like to stress that my in- 
structions from the President were exactly those that were 
stated by him at a press conference; that is to say, that 
we should make a settlement that was right, independent 
of any arbitrary deadlines that were established by our 
own domestic processes. 

In order to avoid an abstract debate on deadlines, 
which at that time still seemed highly theoretical, we did 
agree that we would make a major effort to conclude the 
negotiations by October 31, and it is true that we did, 
from time to time, give schedules by which this might be 
accomplished. It was, however, always clear, at least to 
us, and we thought we made it clear in the records of 
the meetings, that obviously we could not sign an agree- 
ment in which details remained to be worked out simply 
because in good faith we had said we would make an 
effort to conclude it by a certain date. 

It was always clear that we would have to discuss any- 
thing that was negotiated first in Washington and then 
in Saigon. There has been a great deal of discussion 
whether Saigon has a veto over our negotiations, and I 
would like to explain our position with respect to that. 

Clearly, the people of South Vietnam, who have 
suffered so much, and the Government of South Vietnam, 
with which we have been allied, who will be remaining 
in that country after we have departed, have every right 
to participate in the making of their own peace. They have 
every right to have their views heard and taken extremely 
seriously. 

We, of course, preserve our own freedom of judgment 
and we will make our own decisions as to how long we 
believe a war should be continued. But one source of mis- 
understanding has been that Hanoi seemed to be of the 
view that we could simply impose any solution on Saigon 
and that their participation was not required. 

But I also want to make clear that the issues that re- 
main to be settled have a number of sources and I will 

get into them in some detail. 


Saigon, as is obvious from the public record, has ex- 
pressed its views with its customary forcefulness both 
publicly and privately. We agreed with some of their views, 
We didn’t agree with all of them and we made clear which 
we accepted and which we could not join. 

In addition, while my colleagues and I were in Saigon, 
we visited other countries of Southeast Asia and we had 
extensive conversations with American officials, and it 
appeared there that there were certain concerns and cer- 
tain ambiguities in the draft agreement that we believed 
required niodification and improvement. But I want to 
stress that what remains to be done is the smallest part of 
what has already been accomplished, and as charges and 
countercharges fill the air, we must remember that, having 
come this far, we cannot fail and we will not fail over what 
still remains to be accomplished. 

Now, let me first go briefly over the main provisions 
of the agreement as we understand them, and then let me 
say what, in our view, still remains to be done. We 
believe, incidentally, what remains to be done can be 
settled in one more negotiating session with the North 
Vietnamese negotiators lasting, I would think, no more 
than 3 or 4 days, so we are not talking of a delay of a 
very long period of time. 

Let me, however, before I go into the issues that still 
remain, cover those that are contained in the draft agree- 
ment, of which, on the whole, a very fair account has 
been given in the radio broadcast from Hanoi. I don’t 
refer to the last two pages of rhetoric; I am referring to 
the description of the agreement. 

The principal provisions were and are that a cease- 
fire would be observed in South Vietnam at a time to be 
mutually agreed upon—it would be a cease-fire in place; 
that U.S. forces would be withdrawn within 60 days of 
the signing of the agreement; that there would be a total 
prohibition on the reinforcement of troops—that is to say, 
that infiltration into South Vietnam from whatever area, 
and from whatever country, would be prohibited. Exist- 
ing military equipment within South Vietnam could be 
replaced on a one-to-one basis by weapons of the same 
characteristics and of similar characteristics and proper- 
ties, under international supervision. 

The agreement provides that all captured military per- 
sonnel and foreign civilians be repatriated within the 
same time period as the withdrawal; that is to say, there 
will be a return of all American prisoners, military or 
civilian, within 60 days after the agreement comes into 
force. 

North Vietnam has made itself responsible for an ac- 
counting of our prisoners and missing in action through- 
out Indochina and for the repatriation of American 
prisoners throughout Indochina. 


There is a separate provision that South Vietnamese 
civilians detained in South Vietnam, that their future 
should be determined through negotiation among the 
South Vietnamese parties, so that the return of our pris- 
oners is not conditional on the disposition of Vietnamese 
prisoners in Vietnamese jails on both sides of the con- 
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flict. With respect to the political provisions, there is an 
affirmation of general principles guaranteeing the right 
of self-determination of the South Vietnamese people and 
that the South Vietnamese people should decide their 
political future through free and democratic elections 
under international supervision. 

As was pointed out by Radio Hanoi, the existing 
authorities with respect to both internal and external 
policies would remain in office; the two parties in Viet- 
nam would negotiate about the timing of elections, the 
nature of the elections, and the offices for which these 
elections were to be held. 

There would be created an institution called the Na- 
tional Council of National Reconciliation and Concord 
whose general task would be to help promote the mainte- 
nance of the cease-fire and to supervise the elections on 
which the parties might agree. 

That council would be formed by appointment, and 
it would operate on the basis of unanimity. We view it 
as an institutionalization of the election commission that 
we proposed on January 25 in our plan. 

There are provisions that the disposition of Vietnamese 
armed forces in the South should also be settled through 
negotiation among the South Vietnamese parties. 

There are provisions that the unification of Vietnam 
also be achieved by negotiation among the parties with- 
out military pressure and without foreign interference, 
without coercion, and without annexation. 

There is a very long and complex section on interna- 
tional supervision which will no doubt occupy graduate 
students for many years to come and which, as far as I 
can tell, only my colleague Ambassador Sullivan under- 
stands completely. 

But briefly, it provides for joint commissions of the 
participants, either two-party or four-party, for those 
parts of the agreement that are applicable either to two 
parties or to four parties; it provides for an international 
supervisory commission to which disagreements of the 
commissions composed of the parties would be referred, 
but which also had a right to make independent investiga- 
tions, and an international conference to meet within 
30 days of the signing of the agreement to develop the 
guarantees and to establish the relationship of the various 
parties to each other in greater detail. 

There is finally a section on Cambodia and Laos in 
which the parties to the agreement agree to respect and 
recognize the independence and sovereignty of Cambodia 
and Laos, in which they agree to refrain from using the 
territory of Cambodia and the territory of Laos to en- 
croach on the sovereignty and security of other countries. 

There is an agreement that foreign countries shall with- 
draw their forces from Laos and Cambodia and there is a 
general section about the future relationship between the 
United States and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
in which both sides express their conviction that this agree- 
ment will usher in a new period of reconciliation between 
the two countries, and in which the United States ex- 


presses its view that it will in the postwar period contribute 
to the reconstruction of Indochina and that both coun- 
tries will develop their relationships on a basis of mutual 
respect and noninterference in each other’s affairs, and 
that they will move from hostility to normalcy. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, in the light of where we 
are, it is obvious that most of the most difficult problems 
have been dealt with, that if you consider what many of 
you might have thought possible some months ago com- 
pared to where we are, we have to say that both sides 
have approached this problem with a long-term point of 
view, with the attitude that we want to have not an armi- 
stice, but peace, and it is this attitude which will govern 
our actions despite occasional ups and downs which are 
inevitable in a problem of this complexity. 


Now, what is it, then, that prevents the completion of 
the agreement? Why is it that we have asked for one more 
meeting with the North Vietnamese to work out a final 
text? The principal reason is that in a negotiation that was 
stalemated for 5 years, and which did not really make a 
breakthrough until October 8, many of the general prin- 
ciples were clearly understood before the breakthrough, 
but as one elaborated the text, many of the nuances on 
which the implementation will ultimately depend became 
more and more apparent. 


It was obvious, it was natural, that when we were 
talking about the abstract desirability of a cease-fire that 
neither side was perhaps as precise as it had to become 
later about the timing and staging of a cease-fire in a coun- 
try in which there are no clear frontlines. And also the 
acceptance on our part of the North Vietnamese insistence 
on an accelerated schedule meant that texts could never 
be conformed, that English and Vietnamese texts tended 
to lag behind each other, and that ambiguities in formula- 
tion arose that require one more meeting to straighten 
out. 


Let me give you a few examples, and I think you will 
understand that we are talking here of a different prob- 
lem than what occupied us in the many sessions I have 
had with you ladies and gentlemen about the problem 
of peace in Vietnam, sessions which concerned abstract 
theories of what approach might succeed. 


We are talking here about six or seven very concrete 
issues that with anything like the good will that has al- 
ready been shown, can easily be settled. For example, it 
has become apparent to us that there will be a great temp- 
tation for the cease-fire to be paralleled by a last effort to 
seize as much territory as possible, and perhaps to extend 
operations for long enough to establish political control 
over a given area. 

We would like to avoid the dangers of the loss of life, 
perhaps in some areas even of the massacre that may be 
inherent in this, and we, therefore, want to discuss 
methods by which the international supervisory body can 
be put in place at the same time that the cease-fire is 
promulgated. 
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The Secretary of State has already had preliminary 
conversations with some of the countries that are being 
asked to join this body in order to speed up this process. 

Secondly, because of the different political circum- 
stances in each of the Indochinese countries, the relation- 
ship of military operations there to the end of the war 
in Vietnam, or cease-fires there in relation to the end of 
the war in Vietnam, is somewhat complex, and we would 
like to discuss more concretely how to compress this time 
as much as possible. 

There were certain ambiguities that were raised by 
the interview that the North Vietnamese Prime Minister, 
Pham Van Dong, gave to one of the weekly journals, in 
which he seemed to be, with respect to one or two points, 
under a misapprehension as to what the agreement con- 
tained and, at any rate, we would like to have that 
clarified. 

There are linguistic problems. For example, we call 
the National Council of Reconciliation an administrative 
structure in order to make clear that we do not see it as 
anything comparable to a coalition government. We want 
to make sure that the Vietnamese text conveys the same 
meaning. 

I must add that the words “administrative structure” 
were given to us in English by the Vietnamese, so this is 
not a maneuver on our part. 

There are some technical problems as to what clauses 
of the Geneva Accords to refer to in certain sections of 
the document, and there is a problem which was never set- 
tled in which the North Vietnamese, as they have pointed 
out in their broadcast, have proposed that the agreement 
be signed by the United States and North Vietnam—we 
on behalf of Saigon, they on behalf of their allies in South 
Vietnam. 

We have always held the view that we would leave it 
up to our allies whether they wanted a two-power docu- 
ment or whether they wanted to sign themselves a docu- 
ment that establishes peace in their country. Now they 
prefer to participate in the signing of the peace, and it 
seems to us not an unreasonable proposal that a country 
on whose territory a war has been fought and whose 
population has been uprooted and has suffered so greatly, 
that it should have the right to sign its own peace treaty. 

This again strikes us as a not insuperable difficulty, but 
its acceptance will require the redrafting of certain sec- 
tions of the document, and that, again, is a job that will 
require several hours of work. 

We have asked the North Vietnamese to meet with us 
on any date of their choice. We have, as has been re- 
ported, restricted our bombing, in effect, to the battle 
area in order to show our good will, and to indicate that 
we are working within the framework of the existing 
agreements. 

We remain convinced that the issues that I have men- 
tioned are soluble in a very brief period of time. We have 
undertaken, and I repeat it here publicly, to settle them 


at one more meeting, and to remain at that meeting for 
as long as is necessary to complete the agreement. 

So this is the situation in which we find ourselves. 

With respect to Hanoi, we understand its disappoint- 
ment that a schedule toward the realization of which it 
had made serious efforts could not be met for reasons 
beyond the control of any party, but they know, or they 
should know, and they certainly must know now, that 
peace is within reach in a matter of weeks, or less, de- 
pendent on when the meeting takes place, and that once 
peace is achieved, we will move from hostility to nor- 
malcy, and from normalcy to cooperation with the same 
seriousness with which we have conducted our previous 
less fortunate relationships with them. 

As far as Saigon is concerned, it is, of course, entitled 
to participate in the settlement of a war fought on its ter- 
ritory. Its people have suffered much, and they will 
remain there after we leave. Their views deserve great 
respect. In order to accelerate negotiations, we had pre- 
sented them with conclusions which obviously could not 
be fully settled in a matter of 4 days that I spent in Saigon. 
But we are confident that our consultations with Saigon 
will produce agreement within the same time frame 
that I have indicated is required to complete the agree- 
ment with Hanoi, and that the negotiations can continue 
on the schedule that I have outlined. 

With respect to the American people—we have talked 
to you ladies and gentlemen here very often about the 
negotiations with respect to the peace, and we have been 
very conscious of the division and the anguish that the 
war has caused in this country. One reason why the Presi- 
dent has been so concerned with ending the war by nego- 
tiation, and ending it in a manner that is consistent with 
our principles, is because of the hope that the act of mak- 
ing peace could restore the unity that had sometimes been 
lost at certain periods during the war, and so that the 
agreement could be an act of healing rather than a source 
of new division. This remains our policy. 

We will not be stampeded into an agreement until its 
provisions are right. We will not be deflected from an 
agreement when its provisions are right. And with this 
attitude, and with some cooperation from the other side, 
we believe that we can restore both peace and unity to 
America very soon. 

Thank you. I will be glad to answer your questions. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. Do you feel that this program could not have been 
achieved 4 years ago? 

Dr. Kissincer. There was no possibility of achieving 
this agreement 4 years ago because the other side consist- 
ently refused to discuss the separation of the political and 
military issues, because it always insisted that it had to 
settle the political issues with us, and that we had to pre- 
determine the future of South Vietnam in a negotiation 
with North Vietnam. 
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As the statement from Hanoi said on October 8, Hanoi, 
for the first time, made what it called a very significant 
proposal in which it accepted the principles that the mili- 
tary issues should be settled first, and that the political 
issues should be left essentially to a negotiation among 
the South Vietnamese parties, with just the most general 
principles to be settled in the private negotiations. 

As they say, “With a view to making the negotiations 
progress” —this is reading from the Hanoi statement—“at 
the private meeting on October 8, the DRV side took a 
new, extremely important initiative. It put forward a 
draft agreement and proposed that the government” and 
so on, “immediately agree upon and sign this agreement 
to rapidly restore peace in Vietnam.” 

In that draft agreement, the DRV side proposed the 
cessation of the war throughout Vietnam, a cease-fire in 
South Vietnam, and a total withdrawal of U.S. forces, 
and then it said, “The two South Vietnamese parties shall 
settle together the internal matters of South Vietnam 
within 3 months after the cease-fire comes into effect.” 

This is not an exact description of what the agreement 
says. The agreement does not say it must be done within 
3 months. The agreement says that the two parties will 
do their utmost to get it done within 3 months. The exact 
text to which I referred is as follows: 

“Therefore, as the U.S. side has many times proposed, 
the Vietnam problem would be solved in two steps. The 
first step is to end the war in Vietnam, to have a cease- 
fire in South Vietnam, to end U.S. military involvement 
in South Vietnam. In the second step, the South Viet- 
namese sides will jointly solve South Vietnamese internal 
problems.” 

This has been our position since the beginning of these 
negotiations. It was never accepted 4 years ago, 3 years 
ago, or 2 months ago. The first time it was accepted was 
on October 8. As soon as it was accepted, we completed 
within 4 days a rough draft of an agreement from which 
we have since been operating. 

Q. What is the recourse if the negotiations for the 
elections break down? That has been a point at which 
North Vietnam has balked in the past. 

Dr. Kissincer. The agreement provides that the cease- 
fire is without time limit. 

Q. Does President Thieu go along with this whole 
deal? 

Dr. Kissincer. As I have pointed out, the South Viet- 
namese agree with many parts of it and disagree with 
some aspects of it. We agree with some of their disagree- 
ments and not with all. 

Q. Have the South Vietnamese been informed of the 
negotiations? 

Dr. Kissincer. The South Vietnamese were informed 
of the negotiations as they went along. However, the ne- 
gotiations really were composed of two phases. There 
was the negotiation between July 19 and October 8. In 
that negotiation, the other side constantly proposed 
various formulas for the institution of a coalition govern- 


ment which would replace the existing government in 
Saigon and which would assume governmental power. 
And Saigon was informed. I took a trip to Saigon in the 
middle of August to have a long discussion with the 
South Vietnamese Government. My deputy, General 
Haig, took another trip to present to them the various 
formulations that had been developed. 

On October 8, for the first time, Hanoi presented the 
different approach which they have correctly described 
in their statement. They then insisted that we, on the 
basis of this approach, begin to draft the outline of an 
agreement in order to meet their deadline for October 31. 

Now, if we had wanted to protract negotiations, we 
could easily have said that we have to return to Wash- 
ington first, or return to Saigon for further consultation. 
We believe that this was such an important step on the 
part of the North Vietnamese, that took into account so 
many of the proposals that we had made, and such a sig- 
nificant movement in the direction of the position con- 
sistently held by this Administration, that we had an 
obligation, despite the risks that were involved, of work- 
ing with them to complete at least an outline of an agree- 
ment, and we spent 4 days, sometimes working 16 hours a 
day, in order to complete this draft agreement, or at least 
the outline of this draft agreement. 

I mention this only because, if we had wanted to delay, 
we had many much better opportunities than to raise a 
few objections of the kind that I have described, at the 
very end. But we did insist—and we constantly empha- 
sized it—that we could not conclude this agreement with- 
out a full discussion with our allies in Vietnam. 

I want to make clear another thing: that many of the 
concerns that I have expressed here, while they are also 
shared by Saigon, are ours as well, and the particular 
issues that I raised would require resolution if the agree- 
ment is to bring a real peace, and if it is not to lead imme- 
diately to endless disputes as to what its provisions mean. 

Q. Why are you waiting for Hanoi to propose the 
date of the next meeting? Why don’t you suggest that you 
start tomorrow? 

Dr. Kissincer. Because we are not eager to score de- 
bating points. Obviously, the North Vietnamese negoti- 
ators have to get wherever we are going to meet from 
where they are. We have told them that any day they are 
ready to meet, we will be there. We have suggested Paris, 
but we have also told them that we would meet in other 
locations that might be more convenient for them. 

Q. Would you go to Hanoi, Dr. Kissinger? 

Dr. Kissincer. I think we should complete the agree- 
ment elsewhere. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you have, in effect, encouraged the 
American people that you are on the brink of peace. By 
coincidence this happens to come—by coincidence, you 
say at any rate—this happens to come at a time when the 
American people are about to vote for a President. What 
assurance can you give the American people that this will 
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not somehow fall down, that it will not come off after 
the election? 

Dr. Kissincer. We can only give the assurance of our 
record. We have conducted these negotiations for 4 years 
and we have brought them to this point with considerable 
difficulty and with considerable anguish. We cannot con- 
trol if people believe or if people choose to assert that this 
is simply some trick. 

We have negotiated seriously and in good faith. We 
stand by what we have agreed to, and we give the assur- 
ance that we will stick by what we have negotiated and 
what we have achieved so laboriously. 

As for the point that this is by a so-called coincidence, 
I can only repeat that the deadline was established by 
Hanoi and not by us, and that we were prepared to keep 
this whole agreement secret until it was consummated, 
and we would not have revealed it if it had not been 
consummated before the election. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, what are the main differences be- 
tween Saigon and Washington now, and what will hap- 
pen if agreement is not reached? 

Dr. KissincEr. We are confident that agreement will 
be reached. No useful purpose would be served by going 
into the details of consultations that are still in process, 
but we are confident that we will reach agreement within 
the time frame that I have described to you. 

Q. Is the U.S. prepared to sign a separate agreement 
with North Vietnam if President Thieu refuses to sign 
an agreement? 

Dr. KissiNcer. I see no point in addressing a hypo- 
thetical question which, as I have said, we are confident 
will not arise, and as I have indicated, the particular ob- 
jectives which we seek for ourselves in the remainder of 
the negotiations are all views which we strongly hold as 
the United States Government. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you haven’t said whether President 
Thieu accepts a cease-fire. 

Dr. Kissincer. I think I have expressed my conviction 
that President Thieu will accept a cease-fire. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, President Thieu said in his speech 
that the Communists were demanding a coalition govern- 
ment and you did not mention one. Could this National 
Council be turned into a coalition? 

Dr. Kisstncer. This settlement is a compromise set- 
tlement in which neither side achieves everything, and in 
which both parties have the necessity of posturing them- 
selves for their constituencies. 

We do not consider this a coalition government and we 
believe that President Thieu was speaking about previous 
versions of a Communist plan and not about this version 
of the Communist plan. I think we all recognize the fact 
that political leaders speak to many audiences at the same 
time. 

Q. Are you going to make the text available that 
you had? 

Dz. Kissincer. No. 


Q. Do you believe the North Vietnamese will leave 
on the negotiating table the proposals they have accepted 
thus far, if you don’t make the October 31st deadline? 

Dr. KissinceEr. I cannot believe that when this major 
progress has been made, that an arbitrary deadline should 
be the obstacle to peace, and we believe that the negotia- 
tions will continue. 

Q. On the same point, with respect to the 8th of 
November deadline, what is to assure them that our side 
will not harden our negotiating stance once the pressure 
of the election is off? 

Dr. Kissincer. Our negotiation has not been framed 
by the election. We have not revealed any of our posi- 
tions throughout the election, and had not Hanoi re- 
vealed the text or the substance of the agreement, we 
would have had no intention of disclosing it until or unless 
an agreement had been reached. 

We have given a commitment that a text that will be 
agreed to at the next session will be the final text and 
that no new changes will be proposed. We will maintain 
this commitment. We are not engaged in Vietnam for 
the purpose of conducting a war. 

I would like to suggest to you ladies and gentlemen 
that while it is possible to disagree with provisions of 
an agreement, the implication that this is all a gigantic 
maneuver which we will revoke as soon as this period is 
over is unworthy of what we have gone through. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, can you say whether President Thieu 
himself would insist on signing an agreement or whether 
somebody else might, for his government? 

Dr. Kissincer. The level at which the agreement 
will be signed has not been finally determined, but it is 
almost certainly not the Presidential level. 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, does the resupplying and re-equip- 


ment of the Communist forces apply only to those in South 
Vietnam and if so, are the North Vietnamese at liberty 
to take as much from the Soviet Union as they can get? 

Dr. Kissincer. The formal provisions apply only to 
South Vietnam, but there is no question, and there can 
be no question, that the general conditions in Indo- 
china will govern the actions of many of the countries, 
but I don’t want to go into greater detail. 

Q. Does your formal explanation there cover U.S. 
support, the status of continuing U.S. support? 

Dr. Kisstncer. There is no limitation of any kind on 
economic aid. Military aid is governed by the replace- 
ment provisions that I have described. There is no limita- 
tion of any kind on economic advisers, and the military 
presence is governed by the withdrawal provisions. 

Q. Is bombing covered within the concept of a 
withdrawal of U.S. forces? 

Dr. Kissincer. It covers an end to all military activities 
over the territory of North Vietnam from whatever di- 
rection. 

Q. What effect does it have on Thailand and the Sev- 
enth Fleet? 
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Dr. Kissincer. There are no limitations on American 
forces in Thailand nor on the Fleet. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you think that the mining of the 
harbor and the bombing of North Vietnam contributed 
to the acceleration by the North Vietnamese of nego- 
tiations? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to speculate on North 
Vietnamese motivation. 

Q. What concessions did the United States make to get 
this agreement, in your judgment? 

Dr. Kissincer. The United States made the conces- 
sions that are described in the agreement. There are no 
secret side agreements of any kind. 

Q. Did you discuss with Le Duc Tho at any time the 
deadline of October 31 to sign the agreement, and if he 
raised this question, what did you reply? 

Dr. Kissincer. We believe that it is quite possible 
that an honest misunderstanding arose. We always said 
that we would make a major effort to meet the deadline 
and we developed various hypothetical ways by which this 
deadline could be met. We also said, and that is equally in 
the record, that all of this depended on a satisfactory com- 
pletion of various parts of the agreement. But they may 
have misunderstood, honestly, the conditional or hypo- 
thetical nature of some of the schedules. . 

But the most significant aspect cannot be whether one 
signs on the one date or another. The significant aspect is, 
when one is so close to an agreement, whether one per- 
fects it and then signs it regardless of the deadline. There 
is no magic about any one date. 

Q. Why did Hanoi want that deadline? 

Dr. Kissincer. You will have to ask Hanoi. 

Q. Is it still possible to achieve that deadline of Octo- 
ber 31? 

Q. What countries would participate in supervising the 
cease-fire and in the conference? 

Dr. Kisstncer. We are committed to achieving an 
agreement in another session of several days’ duration, and 
it is up to the other side to determine when they want to 
meet. 


Which countries participate? Until all countries have 
been approached, it would not be proper for me 

Q. Is the United States one of them? 

Dr. Kissincer. The United States is a party and it 
cannot be part of the supervisory mechanism. But the 
United States is a party to the four-power Joint Military 
Commission. That is one of the bodies that supervises those 
provisions that apply to the four parties. It is not part of 
the international body, but it is part of the international 
conference. 

Q. How broad would the conference be, sir? 

Dr. Kissincer. Again, it would be inappropriate to 
list the countries until they have been approached. 

Q. Would you amplify somewhat on the Cambodian- 
Laos agreement? Both sides must withdraw forces and 
cease major supplying, is that what you implied before? 





Dr. Kissincer. Well, I have given the general outline 
of the agreement, but it is envisaged that foreign forces 
are withdrawn from these countries. 

Q. When was Hanoi advised one more meeting would 
be necessary? 

Dr. Kissincer. I believe on Sunday morning our time 
here, and we also informed them that we would stop 
military activities north of the 20th parallel. 

Reporter. Thank you, Dr. Kissinger. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler opened the news confer- 
ence at 11:35 a.m. in the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


The President’s Remarks at Tri-State Airport. 
October 26, 1972 


Thank you very much. Mrs. Nixon and I want to tell 
you how very much we appreciate your wonderful wel- 
come. I was just talking to Governor Moore and he was 
telling me you only learned at 12 o’clock that we were 
going to be able to stop here before going over to Ashland, 
and what a marvelous crowd you have—I understand 
from West Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky. Right. Three 
States. 

There isn’t room on these steps, incidentally, for every- 
body. I am going to have a word to say in a moment about 
that, but I want you to be able to see everybody who is 
here. First, Mrs. Nixon. Pat, will you step up here, please. 

And now Mrs. Moore, the First Lady of West Virginia. 

And next, Arch Moore, the Governor of West Virginia. 
Stay here, Arch, because I am going to have something 
to say about you. 

One thing I said to Arch Moore when we were moving 
down the line here was that I thought this air strip was a 
little bit short. That is why we had to bring this Convair 
in. He said you were taking care of that. I want you to 
know, as soon as you get a long enough strip, I hope to 
bring the Spirit of ’76, that big airplane, right into here. 

Also, I think you should know that we are very proud 
that this is the second visit we have been able to make to 
West Virginia since assuming office as President. We re- 
member the wonderful day at the Elkins Forest Festival 
in 1971, in the fall. I remember, too, that on that occasion 
I paid my respects to a great West Virginian who since 
that time has traveled a great number of miles, and we 
have traveled with him. 

Since that time in ’71, as you may know, and, of course, 
you all know from having followed the papers and the 
television, we have traveled to Peking, to Moscow, to 
Warsaw— in fact, the first President of the United States 
ever to visit these three capitals of Communist countries. 

Let me say the man who flew us—and I would say 
this is not an overstatement—probably one of the great- 
est pilots of all time, is, of course, a West Virginian, Colo- 
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nel Albertazzie. Wherever we went, whether it was to 
Peking, halfway around the world, or Moscow, a third of 
the way around the world, or Warsaw, about a fourth of 
the way around the world, he was always on time, just 
as he was here tonight in West Virginia, his own soil. 

Come on over here. Come on, so they can see you. Here 
he is—Colonel Albertazzie. 

Now, if I could just say a few words to you about the 
campaign which now is drawing to a close, I would like 
to speak to you not as a partisan, but as all of you are and 
all of us try to be, as an American, speaking about your 
State and our country. First about your State. 

I have known Arch Moore for a great number of years. 
I knew him when he was in the House of Representatives, 
and in the last 4 years I have had the privilege of work- 
ing very closely with him when he has been the Governor 
of the State and I have been in the White House. I am 
here to ask the people of West Virginia, whatever your 
politics may be, whether you are Democrats or Republi- 
cans or independents—I am asking you to give us the 
chance—Arch Moore and me the chance—to work for 
4 more years for the good of West Virginia and the good 
of this country. 


Now, I was going to go down the list of things that 
Arch Moore has talked to me in these past 4 years about 
West Virginia, but it is too long and I wouldn’t get over 
to Ashland for the speech I am supposed to make there 
in a few minutes. Let me tell you one thing, however: I 
had a decision to make about the black lung bill. I know 
that doesn’t affect many of the people in this audience. 
However, it affects many of the people in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, all over this part of the country. It was a dif- 
ficult decision because of some technical factors about the 
bill. I will never forget, however, the day that Arch Moore 
came to the White House. He sat there in the Oval Office. 
You know, he doesn’t pound the table. He doesn’t 
shout. But, boy, does he come across. So I signed the bill 
and, Arch Moore, we thank you for coming in for that. 

Could I now say a word—and this is something I could 
say in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, California, Maine, 
New Hampshire, anyplace in this country—a word about 
this election and what it means in terms of the younger 
generation particularly, and all of us, whatever our age 
may be. I know that in our hearts tonight, above every- 
thing else we want a world of peace. As all of you have 
read or heard on your television tonight, there has been 
a significant breakthrough in the negotiations with re- 
gard to Vietnam. 


Tonight I can say to you with confidence that because 
of the progress that has been made, I am confident that 
we shall succeed in achieving our objective, which is 
peace with honor and not peace with surrender in 
Vietnam. 

There are still differences to be worked out. I believe 


that they can and will be worked out. But let me go on 
beyond that. 





America has been in wars and has ended wars before 
in this century, but the great tragedy is that we end one 
war and then, before a generation is over, we are in an- 
other one. And the goal that I have sought, the goal that 
all of you want, that all Americans want, is not just a 
peace that is simply a period of rest between wars but 
real peace that will last. 

Did you know that in this whole century we have never 
had a full generation, young people growing up for a full 
generation without war? We had World War I, and then 
World War II, and then Korea, and then Vietnam. I 
think that is enough. What I want is a generation of peace, 
and beyond that, another generation of peace. That is 
why not only are we ending the war in Vietnam in a way 
that will promote the interest of lasting peace, but that is 
why we went to Peking; that is why we went to Moscow. 

The differences between the Government of the United 
States and the philosophy that we hold to, and the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China and the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union are very great. The Com- 
munist and our systems will always be different. But in 
the world in which we live it is essential that we build a 
system in which we can have differences between govern- 
ments, but in which the people of those nations can be 
friends. 

It is important that the Russian people and the Ameri- 
can people not be enemies. It is important that the Chi- 
nese people—and this is one-fourth of all the people in this 
world—not be enemies of the United States. I am not 
suggesting tonight that in this past year in which these his- 
toric journeys have taken place that we have achieved the 
millennium. There is much more to be done. What I am 
telling you is that if you give me the chance in the next 4 
years, we are going to make more progress building that 
generation of peace that everybody wants for all America 
and all the world. 

And beyond that, we want to do something else. We 
want something that we haven’t had since President Eisen- 
hower was President in 1955 and 1956, and that means 
prosperity, full employment without war and without in- 
flation. We are working toward that goal. We are mov- 
ing toward it. We are not there yet, but we are going to 
continue to fight inflation. We are going to continue to 
work for policies that will have growth for our economy, 
because we want every boy and girl, young man, young 
woman in this country, to have an opportunity for a job 
if he is willing to work and able to work. We think we can 
achieve that goal. 

We ask for the opportunity to continue the policies that 
have come so far in achieving it already. 

The third point I wish to make is this: As we move 
into a period of peace in the years ahead, I want it to be, 
and all of you want it to be, a period of progress. I think 
of West Virginia. You, of course, live here. I have visited 
here quite often. This is a beautiful State. It has so much 
to see and you, the people of West Virginia, are a good 
people. You are a strong people. You are a patriotic peo- 
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ple. You are builders of America. You love this country. 
I want the people of West Virginia to go forward with 
all of the American people toward an era of progress and 
opportunity and prosperity without war, such as we have 
never seen. What I am simply saying to you at the last of 
my remarks tonight is this: 

I do not speak to you as a partisan. I speak to you with 
no bitterness about this campaign, but I speak with you 
as we should as we begin the closing days of the campaign, 
about our hopes and about our ideals, and I will say to 
you simply, what I want for the next 4 years is that the 
next 4 years will be the best 4 years in this Nation’s his- 
tory. Give us the chance; let us do the job. 


noTE: The President spoke at 7:14 p.m. As printed above, this item 
follows the text of the White House press release. 


Black Lung Benefits Program 


Statement by the President in Connection With His 
Visit to Huntington, West Virginia. October 26, 1972 


It is especially gratifying to me to be able to report that 
13,000 additional persons have been certified for black 
lung benefits since I signed a major expansion of this 
humanitarian program 5 months ago. This means that 
some 273,000 individuals are now receiving these gen- 
erous and justified benefits. 

To make certain that this program is utilized to the 
fullest, and to guarantee that no undue delays are in- 
volved, I have directed the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to cut all possible red tape so that 
all eligible miners and dependents start receiving their 
benefits as soon as possible. 

The health and safety of coal miners, and the security 
of their dependents, have been primary concerns of my 
Administration from its very first year, when the first black 
lung program was launched. 


On May 20 of this year, I signed into law the Black 
Lung Benefit Act of 1972, which made benefits available 
to tens of thousands of additional miners and their de- 
pendents because it extended filing time and because it 
greatly broadened eligibility requirements. The 1972 act 
also provided benefits for the orphans of black lung vic- 
tims—a vital category of need which had been overlooked 
in the original law. It is heartening that such orphans are 
now receiving their benefits. 

As we have produced this record of progress in matters 
affecting coal miners, I have been guided in all my major 
decisions by Senators and Governors who represent min- 
ing areas. 

I refer particularly to my host tonight, Governor 
Moore; former Governor Louie Nunn of Kentucky; and 
Kentucky’s two great Senators, John Sherman Cooper 
and Marlow Cook; and Senator Robert Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia. 





These are men I have known over the years, men whose 
word I trust and men whose understanding of programs 
affecting coal miners is without parallel. 

They not only share credit for the progress we have 
made in the black lung benefits program—in a very real 
sense they are responsible for it, because I relied heavily on 
their counsel in approving the legislation from which the 
benefits are now flowing. 

When the 1972 black lung bill was before me, I received 
conflicting advice. Some advisers said I should not sign 
the bill, for various technical reasons. Louie Nunn and 
Arch Moore and Senators Cooper, Cook, and Byrd, how- 
ever, strongly urged me to approve the legislation, arguing 
that the clear human needs outweighed any technical 
objections. 

As you know, I followed their advice. 

These men have served their constituents well, and I 
urge their constituents to support Governor Moore and 
Louie Nunn on November 7. They are part of my team, 
and I need them in office over the next 4 years as we strive 
for even greater progress for coal miners and their families. 

Weare also moving forward in mine safety. 

One of my earliest recommendations was for more ef- 
fective Federal laws in the area of coal mine health and 
safety. We achieved this in the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969. 

Since that law went onto the books, major progress has 
been made in improving working conditions in the Na- 
tion’s coal mines and in the protection provided to those 
who work in them. 

In the first 9 months of this year, for example, the coal 
mine fatality rate dropped by approximately 25 percent 
from the rate for the same period of 1971. That rate is 
still too high—even a single mine death is one too many— 
but it demonstrates clearly that we have succeeded in im- 
proving things and that we are making progress. 


Ashland, Kentucky 


The President’s Remarks at a Rally at the Paul G. 
Blazer High School. October 26, 1972 


Thank you very much. I want all of you to know what 
a very great experience it is for my wife Pat and for me 
to return to Kentucky. I want you to know that when I 
think of those six visits, and others, too, in which I have 
come to this State, I never fail to marvel at the wonder- 
fully warm reception we have received. And having no- 
ticed many of the new buildings as we came along the 
road, and having noticed that there are 10 times as many 
outside this hall as there are inside, I think we need a 
bigger armory right here. 

To those outside—I understand they may be able to 
hear on the public address system—we are sorry you 
couldn’t get in. We are sorry we didn’t have the chance 
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to stop and greet many of you, although we did make a 
couple of stops on the way in, and we can only say that 
your devotion and dedication to be there with your wel- 
comes, your smiles, your flags, your signs, really touched 
our hearts. 

Let me say, too, that the signs here are very interesting. 
I see one down here that says “Sandy Says Roses Are 
Red, Violets Are Blue. If You Kiss Me, I Will Vote For 
You.” [Laughter] She must mean Louie Nunn. [Laughter] 
Are you 18? [Laughter] 

Could I begin first with some personal remarks. One, 
we owe a great deal to this State, the support we have 
had through the years, the friendship that we have in this 
State. We owe also the fact that over the last 4 years we 
have had a very gracious and lovely lady from Kentucky 
as the Social Secretary of the White House, Lucy Win- 
chester. We are very proud of Lucy. 

While this, of course, is a very happy occasion for us, 
this magnificent rally and all this enthusiasm just a few 
days before the election, it is also for us a rather sad day 
in a way, as I am-sure it is for you, because we realize 
that John Sherman Cooper is not going to be a candidate 
this year, and we realize, as we think of that, his service 
to the Nation and to his State over the years, how splen- 
did it has been and how much we will miss him. 

I simply want to say that I have known him, of course, 
through all the years. I have campaigned this State up 
through these mountains with him on many occasions, 
almost 20 years ago. Sometimes he has won; sometimes 
he has lost. Sometimes I have won; sometimes I have 
lost, although, let me say, I have never lost Kentucky and 
I am not going to start now. 

John Cooper, not only as a Senator, but as a distin- 
guished Ambassador to India, has served his Nation in a 
magnificent way. I know that he will serve it in the fu- 
ture, and I trust in some capacity, because men of his 
quality, of his dedication, of his character, are rare and 
we are fortunate to have had him in the Government 
and to have him in the future. 

Let me say, too, as I think of him, I think of the 
tradition of Kentucky and Senators. You stop to think, of 
course, of Henry Clay. We all read about him and you 
read about him. Four times a candidate for President. 
He never made it. But he was one of the great, great 
Senators, and to follow in his footsteps there have been 
other great Senators of both parties down through the 
years. We think, for example, of Alben Barkley, a Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. We think, too, in more recent years, of 
John Sherman Cooper and Thruston Morton. 

We think of that tradition. I could mention others. Let 
me just say this: With that kind of tradition in times 
past, what we need now is to continue that tradition. I 
don’t know of a better team that could represent Ken- 
tucky or any State in the United States Senate than 
Marlow Cook and Louie Nunn. We need them both. 

I, of course, have known Louie Nunn when he man- 
aged my campaign not only in Kentucky but throughout 


these States in the year 1968 in this Mideastern region. I 
have known him as Governor of this State when he has 
worked so hard with us in Washington, and he has always 
found that door of the Oval Office open then, and he will 
in the future. 

Also, in mentioning him may I say, too, that I would 
not want to overlook the splendid representation in the 
House of Representatives of Tim Lee Carter, your Con- 
gressman, who is here. 

Having spoken of that tradition, it seems to me tonight 
that before this splendid audience here in the heartland 
of Kentucky, in the heartland of America, you would ap- 
preciate my talking about the future of America. I could 
talk about our record. I am proud of it. We haven’t ac- 
complished everything that we would have wanted. I don’t 
suppose any President ever can or will. All we do is try 
to do the best we can, but we have made great progress 
in many, many fields. 

I could talk about the past. I could talk also simply of 
the differences that I have with those of the opposition. 
But as we enter the closing days of the campaign,, I think 
what the American people really want to hear from any- 
one who aspires to the office of the Presidency is what his 
vision is of the future. 

What about those next 4 years? What do we plan? 
What will it mean to all of us—to the older people, to the 
younger people? And speaking of the younger people, let 
me just say an interesting thing. I noted that in Kentucky 
18-year-olds have had the vote since the year 1954. In 
1956, 1960, 1968, as you know, I have been on the ticket, 
on the ballot in Kentucky. I have always come in, or at 
least carried it. And I remember when the 18-year-old 
vote was passed in the Congress of the United States there 
were those who said that was going to be a very great blow 
to us in the year 1972. 

But one thing this election demonstrates, when the 18- 
year-olds had the vote in Kentucky, we won it. When the 
18-year-olds have the vote in the Nation, we are going to 
win the Nation. 

Now, let me turn, if I may, quickly, to that future, their 
future, our future, the future of this Nation, what the next 
4 years can mean on the great issues that cut across State 
lines and regional lines and racial lines and religious lines, 
on the great issues that are American, not partisan. 

Let us think for a few moments not about our partisan 
affiliations, our background, but simply that we are all 
very proud to be Americans tonight, and as we think of 
being Americans, what are the hopes of America in these 
next 4 years? 

Let me first address myself to the subject that Louie 
Nunn so eloquently has touched upon, the subject of peace. 
When we speak of peace, I know the immediate thought 
that comes through our minds, and it is one that has been 
coming through our minds for many years, through the 
years that America has been engaged in the longest war 
in its history. It is a war that began long before I came into 
office in 1969. It is one that we have wound down. It is 
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one which, as you know from reading your newspapers 
this afternoon and listening to the television and radio, in 
which there has been a significant breakthrough in the 
peace negotiations. 

Let me say to you tonight that on May 8, when I made 
the difficult decision of mining the harbors of North 
Vietnam, and bombing military targets, I laid out three 
goals for peace. I thought they were reasonable goals, 
and they were these: First, there should be a cease-fire; 
stop the killing. Second, all of America’s POW’s should be 
returned and all of our missing in action should be ac- 
counted for. And third, the people of South Vietnam, the 
17 million people who live in South Vietnam, should 
have the right to determine their own future without hav- 
ing a Communist government imposed upon them against 
their will by force. Those were the three goals. 

Now, based on the progress that has been made in the 
negotiations to date, I can say with confidence tonight 
that I believe that we can succeed in achieving those goals. 
I believe that we will succeed in achieving the goal that 
I have heard from those young people sitting behind us, 
peace with honor and not surrender for America. The day 
has not yet come. There are still some differences that must 
be resolved. I believe they will be resolved. 

However, let us look back for a moment about other 
times in this century. If you are old enough to have lived 
through them, as I was, or if you are old enough, cer- 
tainly as all of you are, to have read about them, you re- 
member with relief 1918, Armistice Day. I remember at 
that time I was only 5 years old, but I can recall the 
celebration in our little town at Yorba Linda, California. 
What a relief. The war was over. 


But it was only an interlude; it was not a peace that 
lasted. Because before the next generation grew up, the 
sons of those who had fought in World War I were fight- 
ing in World War II. 


You remember V—J Day and V-E Day. I recall on 
V-J Day I was in New York City, in Times Square, with 
my wife, and the wonderful elation we all felt about the 
war that was over, and then came the United Nations 
and all the hope for a new world order, and we thought, 
now we are going to have real peace. 

And then the sons and the younger brothers of those 
who had fought—and many had died, 350,000 in World 
War II]—were fighting again in Korea. 

Then during President Eisenhower’s first year in office, 
you remember the headline—the war was over. And all 
of us shed a sigh of relief because the young men who had 
died there, certainly their sacrifice had not been in vain, 
because South Korea retained its independence and its 
freedom from North Korean invading forces. 

And yet within a few years the younger brothers of 
those who had fought in Korea and the sons of the older 
ones who had fought in Korea were fighting in Vietnam. 
And now a day will come, one day, when the war will be 


over. 





Let me tell you, that, of course, is a great accomplish- 
ment. I can assure you that anyone who sits in that Oval 
Office, as I do, and writes the letters to the mothers, to 
the wives, to the next of kin of those who have died; any- 
one who sees the wounded, the others, the ones who have 
served so magnificently; anyone who has talked, as I 
have, to the brave wives of POW’s—what you want more 
than anything else is to get the war over. 

But also, what you want is to get it over with honor. 
Not simply because of some national ego. You want to get 
it over with honor because by ending it in an honorable 
way, by ending it in the right way, you may lay the 
foundation for not having another war in that same 
generation. 

That is why we have insisted on these conditions that 
I have laid down, and that is why, as this war does come 
to a conclusion, it will be concluded in a way, we be- 
lieve, that will discourage aggression in the future rather 
than encourage it. 

That is just the beginning. Let me take you a little 
further, however, on this whole prospect for peace in the 
world. 

It would have been somewhat easier, as a matter of 
fact, somewhat tempting, during these past 4 years to 
work as we did only in trying to bring the war in Viet- 
nam to an end. And it would have been some satisfaction 
to have brought home 500,000, as we did, to reduce the 
casualties 98 percent, as we did, to get to peace negotia- 
tions that now have a good chance for success, but we did 
not stop there. The reason we did not stop there is that, 
as I looked at the world, I saw that once the war was over 
in this small part of the world, there still hung over the 
world a greater danger potentially in the future. 

There was another super-power, the Soviet Union. At 
the beginning of our term in office, we were in confronta- 
tion with that super-power. And then there was the huge 
People’s Republic of China, where one-fourth of all the 
people in the world were living, and with which the people 
of the United States and their Government had had no 
communication for a period of over 20 years. 

As I studied that situation at the beginning of my term 
in office, long before it began, I determined that it was 
essential that we build a world order in which govern- 
ments could have their differences, in which governments 
could be built on different philosophies, but in which the 
peoples of nations with different philosophies and dif- 
ferent governments need not necessarily be enemies. 

I felt this was essential, essential particularly when what 
was involved was not a conventional but a nuclear war 
which no one would win, where there would be only los- 
ers, and so we began in January 1969 not only to bring an 
end to the war in Vietnam, but to establish a new rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union, and a beginning of a re- 
lationship with the People’s Republic of China. The year 
1972, in this year, has perhaps seen, as historians will re- 
cord, more progress toward true peace in the world than 
any year since the end of World War II. 
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I don’t mean it is here. I don’t mean simply because we 
went to Peking and established a dialogue that we are not 
going to have differences with the People’s Republic of 
China. We will have. And I don’t mean that because we 
have had an arms control agreement and trade agree- 
ments and exchange agreements and health agreements 
and environmental agreements with the Soviet Union 
that we are not going to continue to have differences with 
the Soviet Union. We will. 

Theirs are Communist governments; ours is a free gov- 
ernment. And sometimes our interests will come in con- 
tradiction to each other. But what we have done, you see, 
what we have done is now to have replaced what was a 
hopeless situation, hopeless, with the great powers mov- 
ing down the road to an inevitable collision at some time 
in the future, with now a hopeful situation in which the 
United States and the Soviet Union are negotiating their 
differences at the conference table, we negotiate hard, but 
we negotiate, and we settle them; in which the United 
States and the People’s Republic of China talk about their 
differences. We negotiate hard, but we have now devel- 
oped at least a dialogue. 

Let me say in that connection then, I would not hold 
out to this audience, and particularly to these younger 
people behind me, the certainty that there will not be con- 
flict in the world, the certainty that there will not be small 
wars in the world. But I do say this: The chance for this 
new generation of Americans to grow up in a world with- 
out a war for a whole generation is better than it has been, 
in my opinion, any time in this century, and we want to 
keep it that way. 

When we speak of these next 4 years, what we ask for 
is the opportunity to continue, to continue to develop 
these initiatives. We think we have learned somehow, 
some of the methods with which to deal with these prob- 
lems, and in dealing with these problems, we think that 
over the next 4 years we can make more progress in reduc- 
ing the tensions in the world, in cooling the trouble spots 
like the Middle East and others that might explode into 
war. 

This is the challenge we face, and this is what we ask 
from the American people—the opportunity to continue 
the progress that we have made in that direction. 

Let me relate now to what we need if we are going to 
be able to accomplish that. 

Louie Nunn very properly mentioned national defense. 
I know Kentucky’s interest in national defense, and it isn’t 
simply the interest you have in jobs. It is more the interest 
you have in this country and the fact that it must main- 
tain its strength. 

I noticed, for example, that the football team—I think 
they are the Tom Cats, aren’t they? I knew I had the 
name right when Happy Chandler smiled right there. 

I noticed that they were Number Two, with the pos- 
sibility of being Number One. Now football is a great 
game, and everybody wants to be Number One. But there 
is certainly nothing wrong about being Number Two. 


But let me tell you, in the kind of world in which we live, 
let the United States of America never be Number Two. 
Let’s always be sure of that. 

Now why? It is different from the football game. Here 
you like your town, or your team, whatever the case might 
be, to be Number One, and you are kind of proud, and I 
like to be for my school or my town or my team, whoever 
they happen to be, or my country. 

But it isn’t just that. The reason the United States can- 
not have the second strongest Navy or the second strong- 
est Air Force and be the second strongest power in the 
world is that if we are in that position, or allow ourselves, 
because of misguided people recommending programs 
that would put us in that position, it means that the 
danger of war in the world would be tremendously in- 
creased, and let me tell you why. 

The day we become Number Two there is no other 
nation in the world, in the free world, that can deter ag- 
gression. You see, before World War I, before World War 
II, there were the British and there were the French. 
There were other great nations with the power; but now 
only the United States is left. We need it for that reason. 

And there is another reason, because I say today we 
can be proud of what U.S. foreign policy has tried to 
do in this century. We have fought four wars. For what? 
World War I, World War II, Korea, Vietnam. We didn’t 
go for conquest, we didn’t go for glory, not an acre of 
territory or anything else. We went to help others defend 
their freedom. We went to fight against aggression. The 
United States, in other words, has power. The people 
of the United States are a peaceful people. We are not 
going to use that power to destroy freedom or break the 
peace, and that is why I say that I am committed to—I 
know that Louie Nunn is and Marlow Cook will be, and 
Tim Lee Carter will be—let’s keep the United States in 
the position where our power is second to none so that we 
can keep the peace in the world. That is why I feel so 
strong about this. 

Let me relate now this whole area of peace to what it 
means in other fields. We not only want peace. Obviously 
we want a good living. We need jobs, employment, homes, 
security, all of these that mean the good life in this coun- 
try with which the people of our country enjoy the best 
life of any nation in the world. 

Do you realize that you have to go clear back to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Administration in the years 1955 and 

1956 to find any years in which the United States has 
had full employment? That means prosperity with full 
employment, without war and without inflation. 

Now I think that we can do it again. That is our goal 
over these next 4 years. What we want is full employment 
for the people of this country without war and without 
inflation. 


Now let me tell you what we can do and what we have 
done. First, in 4 years we have cut the rate of inflation in 
half. Also, we have moved the growth of this economy up 
until we have the highest rate of growth of any industrial 
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nation in the world. We must continue to move it up so 
that we can produce more peacetime jobs, so that Ameri- 
cans can have full employment without war and without 
inflation. I think we can achieve that goal. 

Let’s see also what this new world of peace can mean 
to a State like Kentucky, to this entire region. Mention 
has been made of the farm programs. I am going to make 
a major farm speech on radio at 12:05 tomorrow on all 
the major networks, if you would like to listen, in the 
middle of the day. 

I won’t go into details now, but let me say, when you 
see the sales we have made, a billion dollar sale to Japan 
this year, a 3-year sale to the Soviet Union, unprecedented, 
in feed grains, and the beginnings of sales to the People’s 
Republic of China, where, note again, one-fourth of all 
the people in the world live, you can see the future for 
American agriculture. 

Our exports are the highest in history. They are going 
to be higher because the markets of the world are opening 
up. That is what our peace initiatives mean to the farmers 
and I think the farmers of Kentucky like that kind of an 
initiative, too. 

There is another area that hits the bread-and-butter 
issue. As our economy grows, we are going to have an 
enormous energy crisis in this country, and that means 
we have to produce coal, we have to produce oil. We have 
the means of meeting that crisis, and that is why a State 
like this has so much to offer. 

What I am simply saying is that as we move from this 
period of war to a period of peace, it means enormous 
opportunities, it means prosperity without war and with- 
out inflation, it means developing the new markets in a 
period of peace that could not develop in a period of war, 
and it means also the opportunity to turn the enormous 
energies of this country, and the people of this country, to 
the progress that we all want, with opportunities for every 
American to go as high as his talents will take him—bet- 
ter schools, better housing, all of those things that we want 
and that we have laid forth in such great detail before 
the Congress over these past 4 years. 

What I am saying to you very simply is this: I could 
talk tonight—and it usually is customary in the closing 
days of a campaign—about we have a great record over 
the past 4 years and send us back. But let us not look back, 
and let us not be angry at those who oppose us. 

But let us look to the future. The future is a good future. 
The future can be a future of peace. The future can be one 
in which the United States can play the role this Nation 
was destined to play in building a world of peace and con- 
tinuing to raise the standard of living of all our people 
and increasing the opportunities for all of our people. 

One final note: I have mentioned what Kentucky has 
meant to me personally, and to my wife—your hospi- 
tality, your friendship, your energy, your coal, your agri- 
culture, your industry. But most important, what has im- 
pressed me as I went along that street, I must say, I saw 


those young people and older people in the dark. They 
could only see the light of the car as we went by. They 
had their flags out. 

What impressed me was not simply the patriotism. It 
went further than that. It was something I call character. 
I looked back to the beginning of this country. I remember 
then, and Louie Nunn referred to the fact that the bicen- 
tennial of Kentucky is in 2 years, and the bicentennial of 
the United States is in 4 years, as you know—look at that 
young country 196 years ago, 13 States, weak, poor, but 
the hope of the world. Why? Because we stood for some- 
thing other than power, something other than wealth. We 
stood for an ideal, for a moral and spiritual strength that 
caught the imagination of the world, and here in this State 
of Kentucky I sense it. I sense it across our country, but I 
sense it in this audience tonight. 

I sensed it as I went around, let me say, as much as your 
hard works—and I know you work hard—and as much 
as what you produce in your mines and as much as what 
you produce on your farm, what we are most grateful for 
is the character and the mora] and spiritual strength of 
the people of this State. You have it, and that means a 
great deal. 

And so I have heard them say “Four More Years.” Let 
me tell you what my hope is for these next 4 years. It is a 
very simple statement. I want the next 4 years to be the 
best 4 years of your lives and the best 4 years America has 
ever had. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:02 p.m. As printed above, this item 
follows the text of the White House press release. 


Vetoes of Legislation 


The President’s Memorandum of Disapproval of Nine 
Bills Passed by the Congress. October 27, 1972 


I have promised the American people that I will do 
everything in my power to avoid the need for a tax in- 
crease next year. Today, I take another important step 
in the fulfillment of that sincere pledge. 

This effort really began last January, when I submitted 
the Federal Budget for fiscal year 1973 to the Congress. 
As I explained at the time, that budget was carefully pre- 
pared so that all justified Federal programs could be pro- 
vided without any need for higher taxes—and without 
causing higher prices. 

When it became clear that the Congress was exceeding 
the budget in many bills, I proposed that a spending ceil- 
ing of $250 billion be adopted as insurance against a 1973 
tax increase. 

The Congress rejected that spending ceiling. Instead, it 
approved spending far in excess of my no-new-taxes 
budget. 
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Some of these bills have presented very difficult de- 
cisions about whether to sign or to veto. A number of them 
have attractive features, or would serve very worthwhile 
purposes—and of course I have received strong advice 
that to veto them just a few days before the Presidential 
election would be politically very damaging. 

However, in this memorandum are nine measures 
which I cannot sign without breaking my promise to the 
American people that I will do all in my power to avoid 
the necessity of a tax increase next year. 

I made that promise in good faith, and I believe in 
keeping the promises I make—and in making only those 
promises that I am confident I can keep. 

If I were to sign these measures into law, I would, in 
effect, be making promises that could not be kept—since 
the funds required to finance the promised services are 
not available, and would not be available without the 
higher taxes I have promised to resist. 

I believe that political leaders must lay the facts on 
the line, to talk straight to the people and to deliver on 
the promises they make to the people. 

Although the choices are not easy, I am withholding 
my approval from 9 Congressional spending programs 
that would breach the budget by $750 million in fiscal 
year 1973 and by nearly $2 billion in fiscal year 1974. 

Each of these measures by itself might seem justifiable, 
or even highly desirable. But the hard fact is that they 
cannot be considered by themselves; each has to be con- 
sidered in the broader context of the total budget—in 
terms of how that total weighs on the taxpayers, and how 
it affects the struggle to curb rising prices. 

I am withholding my approval from the following 
bills: 

Labor—HEW and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act (H.R. 16654) — 

This is the second time I have vetoed inflated appro- 
priations this year for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. This amounts to a textbook example 
of the seeming inability or unwillingness of the Congress 
to follow a prudent and responsible spending policy. 
In my budget for fiscal year 1973, I requested that the 
Congress provide an increase of $2.1 billion over fiscal 
1972 funds for the HEW programs contained in this bill. 
On top of that generous increase—which would have 
provided substantial expansion while recognizing com- 
peting priorities in other program areas—the Congress 
amassed a budget-breaking additional increase of $1.8 
billion. I vetoed this in August because it was clearly 
excessive and unwarranted. 

The bill now before me contains the same face amount 
as the measure I previously vetoed. In a partial conces- 
sion to that veto, however, H.R. 16654 contains author- 
ity for the over-spending to be held to $535 million—a 
result that would still amount to pressure for higher taxes. 

This Administration is second to none in its demon- 
strated concern and clear accomplishments in health, 


education and manpower matters. My budget represented 
a balanced and rational approach to the funding of many 
high priority domestic programs in a time of tight budget 
resources, while continuing this Administration’s shift of 
priorities and funds toward the human resources activities 
of the Government. 

H.R. 16654 is as unwarranted as the version I vetoed 
last August. 


Public Works and Economic Development Act Amend- 
ments of 1972 (H.R. 16071 )— 


This bill would unnecessarily add vast new authoriza- 
tions for Federal programs which have been shown to be 
ineffective in creating jobs or stimulating timely economic 
development. Public works projects have notoriously long 
lead times—so by the time this spending became fully 
effective, the need for such stimulation would be passed 
and the stimulation would be inflationary. 

The bill would stimulate increased bureaucracy in the 
regional commissions by using them as a funding rather 
than a planning and coordinating level of Government. 

It would also provide assistance to workers and firms 
affected by Federal environmental actions. These provi- 
sions would be highly inequitable and almost impossible 
to administer. The unemployment benefits provision 
would fragment and undermine our basic Federal-State 
unemployment insurance system and its costs would be 
essentially uncontrollable. The proposed pollution con- 
trol facilities loan program has only vague and unspecified 
objectives. 


Amendments to the Mining and Mineral Policy Act 
($.635)— 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide matching categorical grants to establish and 
support a mineral research and training institute in each 
of the 50 States and Puerto Rico, as well as grants for re- 
lated research and demonstration projects. It would frag- 
ment our research effort and destroy its priorities. Such 
an inflexible program would preclude us from taking ad- 
vantage of the best research talents of the Nation—wher- 
ever they may be. The Federal Government’s ongoing 
programs of similar and related kinds of research, cur- 
rently funded at about $40 million annually, have pro- 
vided a flexible and efficient means of meeting minerals 
problems of the highest national priority and can readily 
be adapted to continue to doso. 


Airport Development Acceleration Act (S.3755)— 


This bill would increase Federal expenditures and raise 
percentage participation in categorical grant programs 
with specific and limited purposes. I believe this would be 
inconsistent with sound fiscal policy. Airport development 
funds have been almost quadrupled since 1970 under this 
Administration. 


Flood Control Act of 1972 (S. 4018)— 


This measure would authorize federal projects which 
would ultimately cost hundreds of millions of dollars. It 
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contains projects never approved or recommended by the 
executive branch. In addition, it contains a number of ob- 
jectionable features such as authorizing ill-defined and po- 
tentially costly new programs, and limiting my authority 
to establish criteria and standards to measure the feasi- 
bility of water resources projects in determining which 
ones to recommend for Congressional authorization. How- 
ever, a number of projects in this bill are in my judgment 
justified and I will recommend legislation to authorize 
their construction early in the next Congress. 


Upgrading of Deputy U.S. Marshals (H.R. 13895 )—- 

This would raise the pay of some 1,500 deputy mar- 
shals by as much as 38 percent, through wholesale across- 
the-board upgrading. There is no justification for this 
highly preferential treatment, which discriminates against 
all other Government employees who perform work of 
comparable difficulty and responsibility and whose pay is 
now the same as that of deputy marshals. 


National Cemeteries Act of 1972 (H.R. 12674 )— 


This bill would block the orderly system of surplus land 
disposal established by general law and Executive order, 
by requiring an unusual Congressional approval proce- 
dure before any VA land holdings larger than 100 acres 
could be sold. 

These property transfer restrictions would undermine 
the executive branch’s Government-wide system of prop- 
erty management and surplus property disposal which is 
designed to assure the best and fullest use of Federal 
property. It would impede the Legacy of Parks program 
and the procedures for disposing of surplus Federal prop- 
erty under the Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act and Executive Order 11508. 

Also, the bill deals inconsistently with the serious prob- 
lem of burial benefits for the Nation’s veterans and war 
dead. It commissions a study of this problem at the same 
time it preempts the results of such a study by authorizing 
new burial benefits which would annually add $55 million 
to the Federal budget beginning next year. The Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs already is at work on such a 
study, which will identify the alternatives for improving 
burial and cemetery benefits. In the interim, it would be 


unwise to commit additional Federal resources as proposed 
by this bill. 


Veterans Health Care Expansion Act of 1972 (H.R. 
10880 )— 

The liberalizing features of this bill would unneces- 
sarily add hundreds of millions of dollars to the Federal 
budget. It would open the VA hospital system to non- 
veterans and would expand the type of direct medical 
services available from VA. By providing direct medical 
services to veterans’ dependents, the bill runs counter to 
this Administration’s national health strategy which would 
provide national financing mechanisms for health care 
and sharply reduce the Federal Government’s role in the 
direct provision of services. 


The bill also purports to set mandatory minimums on 
the number of patients treated in VA hospitals. In testi- 
mony on this bill, the Veterans Administration strongly 
objected to this provision on the grounds that it was totally 
unnecessary and could result in inefficient medical treat- 
ment and wasteful administrative practices. The tragic 
result would be a lower quality of medical care to all 
patients. 

While I strongly support the VA health care system and 
will continue to encourage its improvement in the future, 
I cannot approve a bad bill. 


Rehabilitation Act of 1972 (H.R. 8395)— 


This measure would seriously jeopardize the goals of 
the vocational rehabilitation program and is another ex- 
ample of Congressional fiscal irresponsibility. Its pro- 
visions would divert this program from its basic vocational 
objectives into activities that have no vocational element 
whatsoever or are essentially medical in character. In ad- 
dition, it would proliferate a host of narrow categorical 
programs which duplicate and overlap existing authori- 
ties and programs. Such provisions serve only to dilute the 
resources of the vocational rehabilitation program and im- 
pair its continued valuable achievements in restoring de- 
serving American citizens to meaningful employment. 

H.R. 8395 also would create organizational rigidities 
in the vocational rehabilitation program which would 
undermine the ability of the Secretary of HEW to man- 
age the program effectively. The bill also would establish 
numerous committees and independent commissions 
which are unnecessary, would waste the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, and would complicate and confuse the direction of 
this program. Finally, the bill would authorize funding 
far in excess of the budget request and far beyond what 
can be made available and used effectively. 


RicHArD Nixon 
The White House, 


October 27, 1972. 


The American Farmer 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio. 
October 27, 1972 


Good afternoon. 


In every American home, there is special respect and 
gratitude for the breadwinner—the one who provides the 
rest of the family with food to eat and clothes to wear. 

The breadwinners of our national family are this coun- 
try’s nearly 3 million farmers. 

American agriculture leads our own economy and the 
world in productivity. Because of the remarkable produc- 
tivity of our farms and ranches, the people of the United 
States have more and better food to eat, at lower cost, 
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than any other people anywhere. A smaller percentage of 
the family budget goes for food in America than in any 
other country in the world. 

Because of that productivity, we are able to export vast 
quantities of our farm products to help feed the world. 

Because of that productivity, we have been able in the 
last 4 years to more than triple the Federal effort to elimi- 
nate hunger in America, as well as maintaining generous 
food assistance programs abroad. 

All of us owe a great debt of gratitude to those Ameri- 
cans for whom agriculture is a proud way of life. 

Sometimes there is a tendency to think of farmers as an 
isolated special interest group. For example, it was sug- 
gested that I should address this talk today exclusively to 
farm people, and that it should be broadcast very early in 
the morning when most of the radio audience would be 
farmers. 

But I wanted instead to talk with all Americans on this 
subject, and to make the point that in this election cam- 
paign, the farm issues and the national issues are one and 
the same, because farm people want what is best for 
America. 

They want to keep our country strong, for they know 
that America’s power is the guardian of peace in the 
world. 

They want to end our involvement in Vietnam through 
peace with honor, not through surrender. 

They want responsible government spending that can 
lead to tax relief and prevent renewed inflation—because 
inflation hits farmers doubly hard. It raises their costs on 
the one hand, and it erodes their buying power on the 
other. 

Farm people want to preserve the moral and spiritual 
values, the religious faith, the patriotism which have al- 
ways been so unshakeably strong on the farms and in the 
rural communities of America’s heartland. 

I am committed to achieving all these things. But I want 
to dwell now on one additional commitment—something 
which farmers, like the rest of us, want and deserve, but 
which for too many years they have not been receiving— 
and that is a full, fair share in our Nation’s prosperity. 

When city people shop at the supermarket or sit down 
to a good meal, it is easy for them to take their food for 
granted and to forget the men and women whose hard 
work and sacrifice produced it. 

But when you realize that the farmer’s workweek runs 
almost double what most Americans are used to, when 
you realize that high risks and heavy production costs keep 
his profit margins paper thin, when you realize that he 
must often go deep into debt to maintain the $100,000 
worth of capital assets required for family farming, then 
it is clear that farm people deserve a better reward than 
an average income which today is only 80 percent of the 
average for nonfarm people. 

Helping farmers to do better has been one of the major 
commitments of my Administration. 


When we took office, farm prices were stagnating, farm 
exports were down, inflation was eating heavily into farm 
income, family farms were disappearing at a rapid rate, 
and, worst of all, it seemed that Federal farm policy under 
the previous Administration had been part of the problem, 
not part of the solution. 

We set out immediately to turn that situation around, 
Four harvests have come in since then, and with each 
harvest has come evidence of solid progress for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Net farm income—what is left after the bills are paid— 
wil! average 24 percent higher for the 4 years of this 
Administration than the average for the last Adminis- 
tration. Net farm income this year will finally break 
the all-time record set 25 years ago. 

During the period 1961 to 1968, farm people’s per 
capita income after taxes averaged about one-third lower 
than what nonfarm people were making. But now that 
gap has narrowed to one-fifth, and we are going to keep 
working until there is no gap at all. 

We have also made progress in checking the rapid 
decline in numbers of American farms. Farm units were 
disappearing at the rate of 106,000 every year during the 
8 years before we took office. Since then we have cut 
this annual loss by more than half. This means more hope 
for the future in rural America, with more people able 
to keep on working their land as they have a right to do. 

A big share of the reason for this progress is the char- 
acter of farm people themselves. These are people 
of courage, self-reliance, and independent spirit. They 
just don’t know the word “quit.” Today, as in years past, 
they are the backbone of America. 

But another reason things are better is that the farm 
policies of this Administration have responded to farmers’ 
own desires for change. 

Four years ago, everyone was fed up with rigid Gov- 
ernment farm programs that kept farmers in a strait- 
jacket. So we looked for a way to give farmers more 
freedom. We sought an expanding agriculture, rather 
than a shrinking agriculture, a voluntary farm program 
rather than compulsory controls, a market-oriented agri- 
culture, rather than a government-dominated agriculture. 

The Agriculture Act of 1970, which passed with broad 
bipartisan support in the Congress, has moved strongly 
in this direction. The new program allows a farmer to 
set aside a certain number of acres to keep from creating 
price-depressing surpluses, and then the farmer is free 
to plant what he wants on his remaining acres for his own 
best market advantage. More farmers are in these pro- 
grams today than ever before. 

An expanding agriculture requires expanded interna- 
tional markets for our farm products. When we took of- 
fice, agricultural exports were stagnating. Now they are 
setting new records year after year. 

From the annual level of $5.7 billion under the last 
Administration, farm exports in 1972 will pass $8 billion 
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for the first time. And we are going to keep them growing 
toward our goal of $10 billion of exports every year. 

We have gained our first billion dollar annual customer 
of farm products—Japan. 

We have opened new markets in Communist countries 
by lifting the restrictive ocean shipping regulations of the 
last Administration. It was this action that led to last win- 
ter’s $150 million sale of feed grains to the Soviet Union, 
and then to the 3-year grain sales agreement which we 
signed with the Soviets in July—the biggest peacetime 
transaction of its kind in history. 

This sale holds enormous benefits for all Americans. 
It will raise crop value for American farmers by a billion 
dollars in 1972 alone. It will improve our Nation’s balance 
of payments by a billion dollars. It will create at least 
30,000 new American jobs. And it will save the taxpayers 
some $200 million. 

Equally important, it is a striking example of the way 
our farm policy and our foreign policy are working hand 
in hand to strengthen the peaceful ties between great pow- 
ers which were adversaries only a few years ago. 

The new relationship between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China, which began when I vis- 
ited Peking earlier this year, is another situation in which 
our farmers are both contributing to peace and profiting 
from peace. The grain sales which we have made to the 
People’s Republic of China only scratch the surface of an 
immense trade potential between our two countries. 

And today I am happy to announce that an additional 
contract for the sale of 300 thousand tons of American 
corn to the People’s Republic of China was signed within 
the last few days. 

Leading the way in our efforts to bring U.S. farm prod- 
ucts to the world, and to bring a better day for America’s 
farmers and rural people, have been the two able and 
energetic men who have served in my Cabinet as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—Cliff Hardin and Earl Butz. 

It has been said of the present Secretary of Agriculture 
that “Nobody bullies Earl Butz.” The people in Washing- 
ton have learned how true that is; so have the Nation’s 
farmers; and we can be proud to have Secretary Butz on 
our team. 

This autumn of 1972 is a season of harvest not only 
for the farmers across America’s countryside but for our 
Nation as a whole. 

At home, we are beginning to reap the results of a long 
battle to launch a new prosperity in America, a time of 
full employment without inflation and without war. We 
are moving toward greater domestic peace, stability, and 
national unity. Around the world, the chances seem better 
and better that our children will be able to grow up in a 
full generation of peace. 

Now the great question is, how shall we use that peace 
once it is achieved? We must use it as an opportunity 
to better the human condition, to lift up the hearts and 
the hopes of all mankind. Here the American farmer has 
a great role to play. 


It is significant, I think, that the last American to win 
the Nobel Peace Prize was not a statesman, not a social 
activist, but a man of the soil—Dr. Norman Borlaug, the 
man whose research with high-yield wheat has launched 
the “Green Revolution”’ which is helping to feed hungry 
millions around the globe today. 

I wish it were possible to present a peace prize to every 
farmer and every farm family in America, in recognition 
of what they have done in years past to help keep our 
country strong and free, and in recognition also of what 
they can do in years ahead to help unite all peoples in 
a new alliance against the common enemies of mankind— 
hunger and poverty and misery in the world. 

But farm people do not ask for prizes. What they do 
ask is a fair chance to succeed, a fair share in America. 
That is what I am determined to help them achieve. 

I will not be satisfied until farmers have the rewards, 
the satisfaction, and the income they so richly have 
earned. 

I will not be satisfied until we are assured that rural 
America will continue to be a place of promise—a good 
place to live. 

I pledge that during the next 4 years we will do every- 
thing in our power to justify the confidence which the 
strong people of America’s rural heartland place in the 
future of agriculture, the future of America, and the future 
of peace in the world. 

Thank you and good afternoon. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:07 p.m. in the Library at the 
White House. The address was broadcast live on nationwide radio. 


Time for the broadcast was purchased by the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President. 


European Community 


Statement by the President on United States 
Cooperation. October 27, 1972 


I have read with great interest the communiqué is- 
sued by the leaders of the nine countries of the enlarged 
European Community, demonstrating once again their 
commitment to greater European unity. At this impor- 
tant meeting, the members of the Community have set an 
objective of “transforming the whole complex of their 
relations into a European Union by the end of the pres- 
ent decade.” The United States strongly supports that 
objective. It is, and has always been my own deeply held 
view that progress toward a unified Europe enhances 
world peace, security, and prosperity. 

It is also of the highest importance that the United 
States and Europe work closely together. For this reason 
I particularly welcome the Community’s declared intent 
to maintain a constructive, forthcoming dialogue with us 
and its commitment to a progressive liberalization of tariff 
and non-tariff barriers to trade on a comprehensive basis 
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during the major multilateral negotiations to begin next 
year. 

On behalf of the United States, I wish to reaffirm our 
commitment to work with the members of the European 
Community for reform of the international economic sys- 
tem in a way which will bring about a new freedom of 
world trade, new equity in international economic con- 
duct, and effective solutions to the problems of the de- 
veloping world. 

These are the objectives with which the United States 
will approach forthcoming negotiations on monetary and 
trade reform. We will be prepared to take bold action with 
our European partners for a more equitable and open 
world economic order. The October 21 Summit declara- 
tion is evidence that our European partners are equally 
dedicated to the success of these efforts. In the meantime, 
we look to them for continued help in fostering a climate 
of mutual cooperation and confidence, and for a demon- 
stration—through positive action on pressing and imme- 
diate problems—that these efforts will be crowned with 
success. 


Omnibus Bill Signing 


Statement by the President on His Decision 
To Sign 37 Bills. October 28, 1972 


In the final weeks of its second session, the 92d Congress 
enacted several dozen separate pieces of legislation. I have 
given a good part of my time during the last 10 days to a 
careful review of these bills. 

Yesterday I announced my decision to withhold my ap- 
proval from nine of these bills. Released with this state- 
ment today will be a list of certain bills which I have 
decided to sign. 

A number of these measures warrant special comment. 


The Consumer Product Safety Act 


I am pleased to sign into law S. 3419, the Consumer 
Product Safety Act. This legislation is the outgrowth of a 
proposal which I submitted to Congress in February of 
1971. It is the most significant consumer protection legis- 
lation passed by the 92d Congress. 

S. 3419 creates a new independent Consumer Product 
Safety Commission to develop consumer product safety 
standards and to enforce these standards, in court if neces- 
sary. In addition, the commission will have authority to 
ban outright the sale of hazardous products which can- 
not be adequately regulated. 

As beneficial as this legislation is for the consumer, the 
act contains certain language which will tend to weaken 
budget control—and a coordinated, unified budget is the 
consumer’s ally in keeping inflation and taxes down. 
These provisions are unfortunate and should not be re- 
garded as precedent for future legislation. 


The most important thing about this bill, however, is 
its recognition that a defective lawnmower or electric 
heater can be just as dangerous to the consumer and his 
family as contaminated food or improperly packaged 
drugs. It is high time that the Government provided for 
comprehensive regulation of the many potentially dan- 
gerous products commonly used in and around American 
households. While the Consumer Product Safety Act dif- 
fers in several ways from the legislation I proposed, it 
answers a long-felt need and I am happy to give it my 
approval. 


Controlling Ocean Dumping 


Several of the most significant of the bills which I am 
signing carry forward our campaign to restore and protect 
the quality of the environment. 

H.R. 9727, the Marine Protection Research and Sanc- 
tuaries Act of 1972, will provide the controls over ocean 
dumping which have long been a matter of high priority 
concern for this Administration. This law is closely 
modeled on the recommendations I submitted to the Con- 
gress in February of 1971, recommendations which grew 
out of a report forwarded to me by the then newly- 
established Council on Environmental Quality the pre- 
vious October. The bill is thus one of the first fruits of our 
new emphasis on careful advance analysis of environ. 
mental challenges. 


The practice of dumping waste into the oceans has been 
steadily increasing in recent years, endangering marine 
life, reducing the population of fish, jeopardizing marine 
ecosystems, and impairing esthetic values. H.R. 9727 will 
meet this growing problem by banning the dumping of 
certain hazardous materials entirely and by subjecting 
other substances to careful regulation through a new per- 
mit system. It also provides for further monitoring and 
research programs. 

It is significant that this new act will be implemented by 
the two newest environmental agencies—both created by 
this Administration—the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration. I am directing the Administrators of these 
two agencies to work in close consultation, to ensure that 
duplication can be avoided and information can be fully 
shared between them as they confront this vital challenge. 
This bill will also give strong support to the delegation we 
will be sending to London at the end of this month to seek 
a much needed international convention on this important 
matter. 


Protecting Marine Mammals 


Even as I commend the Congress for responding to the 
concern over ocean dumping, I am also grateful for the 
opportunity to sign a second piece of legislation concern- 
ing the oceanic environment, the Marine Mammals Pro- 
tection Act, H.R. 10420. This legislation will give us the 
important powers we need to ensure that the world’s 
whales, porpoises, seals, polar bears, walruses, sea otters, 























and manatees do not become depleted or endangered 
species. H.R. 10420 requires a specific permit before such 
animals may be taken or imported and provides strong 
encouragements for other countries to develop similar 
protections. 

In this area, as in the case of ocean dumping, we are 
ensuring that our own regulation programs are up-to-date 
and we are also taking a strong position of international 
leadership. We share the oceans with all who live on this 
planet. Our actions are part of what we hope and trust 
will be a global commitment to protect the glory and 
majesty and life of the “shining” seas. 


Managing Coastal Zones 


S. 3507, the Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972, 
is also an outgrowth of earlier efforts by this Administra- 
tion to provide for rational management of a unique 
national resource. 

More than 75 percent of our population now lives in 
States bordering the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Great Lakes. The number of people 
who use our coastal zones is rapidly increasing—and so 
are the purposes for which these areas are utilized. Com- 
mercial fisheries, ports, beaches and other recreation areas, 
the extraction of minerals, the siting of power plants, the 
building of homes and factories, the development of trans- 
portation systems—these are among the competing func- 
tions which our coastal zones are being called upon to 
serve. Yet these same areas, it must be remembered, are 
the irreplaceable breeding ground for most aquatic life. 

S. 3507 recognizes the need for carefully planned, com- 
prehensive management programs to ensure the most 
rational and beneficial use of the coastal zones. This bill 
also recognizes that the States can usually be the most 
effective regulators of sv ‘a a planning process. I will in- 
struct the Secretary of Commerce to carry out this statute 
in a way which focuses Federal efforts on the adequacy 
of State processes rather than to become involved in the 
merits of particular land use decisions. 


But the coastal zones are not the only areas which need 
this sort of long-range attention. This is why I proposed 
to the Congress in February of 1971 the National Land 
Use Policy Act—a bill which would help the States estab- 
lish management programs for a wide range of areas 
which are of critical environmental concern. It is my 
strong hope that the next Congress will expand on the 
coastal zone bill which was passed this fall by approv- 
ing my National Land Use Policy Act. I signed S. 3507, 
then, as an important first step toward a more compre- 
hensive program. 

S. 3507 locates administrative responsibility for this pro- 
gram in the Department of Commerce rather than in the 
Department of the Interior as I would have preferred— 
and as I called for in my proposed Land Use Policy Act. 
This action is not sufficient reason in my judgment for 
vetoing the bill, but it does underscore once again the 
importance of creating a new Department of Natural 
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Resources, as I have recommended, so that we can reverse 
the trend toward the fragmentation and fractionalization 
of Federal programs and begin to coordinate our environ- 
mental efforts more effectively. 


Controlling Noise 


Still another important piece of environmental legisla- 
tion which has grown out of an Administration proposal 
is H.R. 11021, the Noise Control Act of 1972. While a 
number of municipal governments have moved to con- 
trol the rising levels of noise in our country—particularly 
in major urban centers—many of the most significant 
sources of noise move in interstate commerce and can be 
effectively regulated only at the Federal level. The new 
act will enable the Environmental Protection Agency to 
set limits on the amount of noise permitted both from 
trucks, buses, and railroad trains operating in interstate 
commerce and from a variety of newly manufactured 
products such as jackhammers and compressors, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, snowmobiles, motors and engines. It 
will also permit the EPA to require the labeling of noise 
emission levels on products such as household appliances. 
It calls for a nine month study of aircraft and airport noise 
leading to a procedure for regulating aircraft noise in a 
way which is consistent with maintaining aircraft safety. 


Gateway Recreation Areas—East and West 


Two environmental projects in which I have taken a 
particular personal interest are the Gateway National 
Recreation Area in and around New York City and the 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area in and around 
San Francisco Bay. I have recently visited the sites of these 
recreation areas and it is with particular pleasure that I 
sign the legislation which officially authorizes their 
establishment. 

The need for open space and recreational opportunities 
is especially pressing in our great metropolitan centers. 
These two bills represent major advances in meeting this 
need. It is estimated that the Gateway National Recrea- 
tion Area in New York and New Jersey, a 26,172 acre 
project, will serve some 9.5 million people in the first year 
of operation and some 19 million people by the tenth year. 
The Golden Gate National Recreation Area will contain 
over 34,200 acres and will serve an estimated 2 million 
people in the first year and 16 million by the tenth year. 

1972 marks the beginning of the second century of na- 
tional parks in America. It is fitting that we launch that 
second century by creating two great new recreation areas 
which will directly benefit so many Americans. I plan to 
continue my emphasis on bringing “parks to the people” 
through the donation of Federal lands to State and local 
authorities for the development of parks and recreation 
areas near population centers. 


Other Environmental Actions 


Another significant environmental bill which I am sign- 
ing into law is S. 2454, which will extend authority for 
the Youth Conservation Corps. This program was set up 
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on a temporary basis in 1970 to provide summer employ- 
ment for young men and women in our national parks, 
forests, and other Federal lands and waters. S. 2454 will 
also establish a new pilot program of Federal grants to 
help the States set up similar projects. 

I am also pleased to sign H.R. 10384, which will re- 
move certain restrictions on the acquisition of lands for 
recreational development and on the protection of natural 
resources in fish and wildlife areas. Other notable for- 
ward steps will result from H.R. 11091, increasing the 
Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Fund by extending 
existing firearms taxes to cover archery equipment used 
in hunting; H.R. 12186, substantially increasing the 
penalties for violations of the Bald Eagle Protection Act; 
and H.R. 15280, doubling the spending authorization for 
the National Advisory Committee on Oceans and Atmos- 
phere from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Among the other bills which will help protect our en- 
vironmental resources for the enjoyment of all Americans 
are: S. 27, establishing Glen Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area in Arizona and Utah; S. 141, establishing Fossil 
Butte National Monument in Wyoming; S. 493, classify- 
ing the Eagle Gap Area in Oregon as a wilderness area; 
S. 1198, authorizing review of the Indian Peaks Area in 
Colorado as to its suitability for preservation as wilder- 
ness; S. 1928, designating a segment of the Saint Croix 
River in Minnesota and Wisconsin as a component of the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers System; S. 1973, estab- 
lishing the Thaddeus Kosciuszko National Historic Site 
in Pennsylvania; S. 2411, establishing the Cumberland 
Island National Seashore in Georgia; S. 3959, authoriz- 
ing feasibility investigations for nine potential water re- 
source development projects; S. 4022, authorizing the 
President to provide for United States participation in the 
International Exposition on the Environment in Spokane, 
Washington in 1974; H.R. 8756, establishing the Hoho- 
kam Pima National Monument in Arizona; H.R. 13067, 
providing for the administration of the Mar-A-Lago Na- 
tional Historic Site in Florida; H.R. 13396, increasing 
land acquisition funds for the Delaware Water Gap Na- 
tional Recreation Area; and H.R. 15597, increasing land 
acquisition funds for Piscataway Park in Maryland. 


Protecting Foreign O fficials in the United States 


The menace of international terrorism has become par- 
ticularly vivid in recent months—and our Government 
has been playing a leading role in the international effort 
to combat it. It is with particular satisfaction, therefore, 
that I sign H.R. 15883, a bill which makes it a Federal 
offense for anyone to harass, assault, kidnap or murder a 
foreign official, a member of his family, or an official guest 
of the United States while that person is in our country. 
This law will strengthen significantly the protection we 
can provide for such persons. And it will also strengthen 
our position as we work within the United Nations and 
the International Civil Aviation Organization for fur- 
ther actions to fight the scourge of terrorism. 


Authorizations and Appropriations 


I have also signed a number of other bills which au- 
thorize or appropriate budgeted funds for programs which 
have already been established, including: 

H.J. Res. 1331, continuing appropriations for fiscal 
year 1973 until February 28, 1973 or the date of enact- 
ment of pending appropriations bills; H.R. 5066, author- 
izing appropriations to carry out the Flammable Fabrics 
Act; H.R. 13694, authorizing appropriations for the 
American -Revolution Bicentennial Commission; H.R. 
14989, making appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice and Commerce, for the Judiciary, the Small 
Business Administration, the United States Information 
Agency, and certain other related agencies; H.R. 15375, 
authorizing appropriations to carry out the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, and amending that 
act to enhance its effectiveness, H.R. 15641 and H.R. 
16754, the military construction authorization and ap- 
propriation acts for fiscal year 1973; H.R. 16593, the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 
1973; H.R. 16675, extending assistance to State and 
local programs concerning alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
and H.R. 16987, authorizing certain supplemental ap- 
propriations for the maritime construction subsidy pro- 
gram. I am also signing H.R. 16810 which raises the pub- 
lic debt limit for fiscal year 1973 from $400 billion to $465 
billion. 

Note: In addition to the 37 bills listed in the statement, the 
White House announced the approval by the President of the 


following: H.J. Res. 984, H.R. 7117, H.R. 9554, H.R. 14128, 
S.J. Res. 247, S. 2674, and S. 3358. 


One America 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio. 
October 28, 1972 


Good morning. 

A national election campaign can unify the people, or 
it can divide them. 

One of the most encouraging things about this election 
is the way in which voters are reacting as a united people, 
as one America. 

Too often in past years, politicians of both parties have 
made their appeal not to what was good for America but 
to the divided and sometimes conflicting interests of 
various groups and blocs within America. 

At times, too, politicians have tried to run campaigns 
on style and charisma, instead of on the facts and the 
issues. 


This year, the election is being decided on the funda- 
mental issues. Because it is, we are seeing the birth of a 
New American Majority. 
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It is not a new partisan majority. It is not a realign- 
ment of the old political coalitions of different interest 
groups and blocs. 

The New Majority is a majority of Americans from 
all parts of the country who agree on certain funda- 
mental values and principles that are basic to America’s 
ideals and its experience. 

I remember reading once about a sign outside a church 
in Greenville, South Carolina. Its message was simple. It 
said, “If God were permissive, he would have given us 
Ten Suggestions.” 

The point, of course, was that at the base of every great 
faith or idea, there are certain fundamental, abiding 
truths that must not be destroyed or distorted. 

I realize that in this sophisticated age we hear a lot of 
scoffing at old-fashioned faith, morality, and character. 
But I also know that the day America loses its moral 
character, or the day we forget our religious heritage, we 
we will cease to be a great nation. 

For America is more than just a plot of land—it is an 
ideal. And that ideal is what built 13 tiny, struggling 
colonies into the freest, mightiest nation on earth today. 

What is the ideal? George Washington once called it 
“the sacred fire of liberty”—a devotion to freedom and 
opportunity, and a respect for the rights and dignity of 
the individual. 

Almost two centuries later, another great soldier and 
statesman, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, gave us a 
remarkably similar definition. “America,” he said, “is best 
described by one word, freedom.” 

Let us never forget that we won that freedom, and we 
have kept and expanded it over the years, because we have 
remained a single, united people—One America. 

Last month I had the privilege of dedicating a new 
museum. It was a very special occasion for me, because 
this was no ordinary museum—it was the American 
Museum of Immigration on Liberty Island in New York 
Harbor. 

There, at the foot of the Statue of Liberty, a museum 
had been created to commemorate the trials, the tribula- 
tions, and magnificent accomplishments of millions of 
men and women who came to these shores to build a new 
life and to become part of a united American people. 

Perhaps more than anywhere else, you can feel the 
meaning of America there on Liberty Island, in the 
shadow of that great national monument. During the 
peak years of immigration, as many as 5,000 immigrants 
entered New York Harbor each day, and the first thing 
they saw, their first glimpse of America, was that towering 
statue with its torch held high, 

The world’s hopes poured into America, along with 
its people. The people were from every nation on earth. 
But the hope was always the same—the burning desire 
for freedom and opportunity, the same hope that moti- 
vated the Founding Fathers in 1776, the same hope that 
has motivated generation after generation of new Ameri- 
Cans ever since. 


Today there are some who say that that spirit is dead— 
that we no longer have the strength of character, ideal- 
ism, and faith that we once had. 

They say that we have become a sick society, a corrupt 
society. Some have even gone so far as to compare us with 
Hitler’s Germany. 

Well, those who say these things are wrong. 

Those who say these things do not know the real 
America. 

In my 4 years as President, I have visited every State 
in the Union. 

Increasingly, everywhere I have gone I have found new 
evidence, not of disunity, but of unity. I have found the 
people of the North, the South, the East, the West, united 
in their basic concerns and beliefs. I have found hard evi- 
dence of something I always believed—that, despite our 
vast diversity of races, of ethnic origins, and of faiths, 
when you get down to the basics, we are still One America. 

And the basics are the same in every part of the coun- 
try. They are the same for the Polish-American, the 
Italian-American, the Mexican-American, the steelworker, 
the farmer. 

I find that most Americans still want a strong country, 
not out of national vanity or jingoism, but because they 
know that a strong United States is the guardian of peace 
and freedom in the world. They reject the philosophy that 
we should unilaterally weaken America. 

I have found that the vast majority of Americans want 
peace, but are convinced that it must be a lasting peace 
with honor. They know that only a peace built on honor 
and integrity can long survive. They know that retreat 
and surrender lead not to security, but to new provoca- 
tions and confrontations, and to greater risk of war. 

That is why, in the difficult job of seeking an honor- 
able negotiated settlement in Vietnam, I have been able 
to count on the support of a majority of Americans. That 
is why America has been able to preserve its pledge that 
we shall not betray our allies, or abandon our men held 
prisoner or missing in action, as we work for a full genera- 
tion of peace. 

I have found that most Americans everywhere agree 
that we should hold the line on taxes and spending. The 
days of the Congressional blank check for spending are 
gone. The people are rightly demanding an end to the 
government extravagance that has driven up taxes and’ 
prices. They are determined to put the brakes on the cost- 
of-living treadmill. I am equally determined to hold those 
brakes and hold them in place. They have supported this 
Administration’s policies that have now given us the low- 
est rate of inflation and one of the highest rates of growth 
of any major industrial nation in the world, policies that 
are moving us toward our goal of full employment with- 
out war and without inflation—and that is a goal that we 
have not met since President Eisenhower was in the White 
House. 

Most Americans are united in demanding respect for 
the law. They know that without law, there can be no 
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justice; without order there can be no progress. They 
support this Administration’s all-out offensive against or- 
ganized crime, against violence, against dangerous drugs 
and narcotics, and we are beginning to win the war 
against crime because of the united support of Americans. 

We will not be satisfied until all our city streets are safe, 
until we have a system of courts that is once more capable 
of dispensing swift, fair justice to criminal and victim 
alike. That is my philosophy in appointing judges to the 
bench, from the Supreme Court on down. They must be 
qualified jurists, but they must be jurists who recognize 
that the first civil right of all Americans is the right to be 
free from domestic violence. 

The New American Majority knows that government 
ought to spring from the people. It should not be a distant 
alien force that dictates their everyday lives from afar. 
For far too long power has flowed from the people into 
the hands of Federal bureaucrats in Washington. And the 
New American Majority has agreed that the time has 
come to reverse that flow away from Washington, back 
to the States, the counties, the cities, and to the people. 


And together we have begun to succeed. The historic 
passage of revenue sharing, which this Administration has 
fought for for so long, means that more power and more 
tax dollars are now heading back where they belong, to 
local people and their locally elected leaders. The decision- 
making power, the means to carry out those decisions, are 
flowing back to the grassroots. This means better educa- 
tion, better setting of local priorities, more hope for our 
troubled State, city, and county governments, and an 
opportunity in the future for lower property taxes for the 
overburdened American homeowner. 

Finally, I find that the American people today are 
united in their continued belief in honest hard work, love 
of country, spiritual faith. 

What has made America the economic wonder of the 
world is not what government has done for people, but 
what people have done for themselves. That is why, while 
some politicians are calling for redistribution of income— 
seeking to reward those who do not work more than those 
who do—this Administration has stood with the New 
American Majority. We know that it was the sacrifice and 
efforts of hard-working people that built America. We 
oppose those who would discourage work and reward 
idleness. 

America is a land of opportunity, not a land of hand- 
outs. Each of us deserves a fair chance to get ahead. But 
none of us has the right to expect a free ride—to remain 
idle, to take advantage of other men’s labor. 

Each of these basic points I have mentioned has played 
a part in creating the New American Majority. Each of 
them reminds us that there is more that binds us together 
as a people than there is separating us. 

My greatest hope for the coming elections is that we 
emerge from them a stronger, not a weaker people—that 


when we look back at the 1972 elections we can point to 
them as a mandate for peace, for progress, and above all, 
unity for Americans. 

“This flag which we honor and under which we serve,” 
said Woodrow Wilson, “is the emblem of the unity of our 
power, our thought and purpose as a nation. It has no 
other character than that which we give it from genera- 
tion to generation. The choices are ours.” 

Once again this November, the choice is ours, And I 
urge each of you—whether you are a Democrat, a Repub- 
lican, or an independent—to become a part of the New 
American Majority, to help us keep on building a stronger 
America, a just America—One America embodying the 
hopes and faith of all Americans. 

Thank you and good morning. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. in the Library at the 
White House. The address was broadcast live on nationwide radio. 
Time for the broadcast was purchased by the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


October 23 


Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, met with the President at the 
White House to report on his trip to Paris, Saigon, and 
Phnom Penh. 


October 24 


Dr. Henry A. Kissinger met with the President and 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers at the White House 
to discuss Vietnam peace negotiations. 

The President met at the White House with the Police- 
man of the Year, Jake Miller, of New Orleans, La., and 
ten police men and women who received honorable men- 
tion in the awards program. 

October 27 

The Committee on the Health Services Industry met 
with the President at the White House. 

The President met at the White House with a group 
of Spanish-speaking appointees serving in key positions in 
his Administration. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister of Laos, 
met with the President at the White House. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released October 21, 1972 
Advance text: radio address on the philos- 
ophy of government 


Fact sheet: Presidential action on District of 
Columbia legislation 


Released October 22, 1972 


Advance text: radio address on the Ameri- 
can veteran 


Released October 25, 1972 


Advance text: radio address on Federal re- 
sponsibility to education 


Released October 27, 1972 

Advance text: radio address on the Ameri- 
can farmer 

News briefing: on the President’s veto of 
nine bills—by John D. Ehrlichman, Assist- 
ant to the President for Domestic Affairs 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released October 28, 1972 

News briefing: on the President’s approval 
of 44 bills—by Paul O'Neill, Assistant Di- 
rector, Office of Management and Budget, 
and Lewis A. Engman, Assistant Director, 
Domestic Council 


Advance text: radio address on One America 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Wednesday, October 18, 1972, no nom- 
inations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 20, 1972 


Public Law 92-514 
Reclamation Project Authorization Act of 
1972. 

Public Law 92-513 
Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Sav- 
ings Act. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 21, 1972 


Public Law 92-516 
Federal Environmental Pesticide Control 
Act of 1972. 

H.R. 11032 Public Law 92-515 
An act to enable the blind and the other- 
wise physically disabled to participate fully 
in the social and economic life of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

EE. 18006... ..1c-~cisis Public Law 92-518 
An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to increase 
salaries, to provide certain revisions in the 
retirement benefits of public school teach- 
ers, and for other-purposes. 

Public Law 92-520 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Memorial Bicenten- 

nial Civic Center Act. 


Public Law 92-519 
District of Columbia Implied Consent Act. 
Public Law 92-517 
National Capital Area Transit Act of 1972. 


Eprror’s Note: Additional laws enacted by 


the 92d Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent will be listed in next week’s issue. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left Washington shortly after 11 a.m. on 
Saturday, October 28, 1972, for a visit to Ohio. Releases 
issued subsequent to his departure from Washington will 
be printed next week. 
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